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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Crewe is held in esteem, even in affection, among 
his opponents as well as supporters. He shows that a 
politician may be successful and yet have no real 
enemy nor enmity. All will welcome good news about 
him, and wish for his return to the leadership of the 
House of Lords. Lord Crewe’s success is not that 
which men associate with powerful intellectual work or 
severe, masterful character. It has sprung perhaps 
partly from his excellent disposition and his kindness. 


But he has gifts for high office, over and above these ; 
gifts that are almost peculiar to his class. They are 
foolish people who think it snobbish to claim for the 
aristocracy and the old ruling class in England certain 
qualities not found as a rule in either the middle or the 
working class. Indeed each class has its special 
qualities for public work. The refinement and the suavity 
which Lord Crewe has brought to his duties as leader of 
the House of Lords are plants that have always flourished 
better in the flower gardens and pleasure terraces of 
English life than in the kitchen garden. People who 
long to smash up the aristocracy of England are very 
like the people who have at various times—especially 


revolutionary times—smashed up the old pictures and 
buildings. 


Mr. Churchill has at length had his chance. 
He led the House of Commons on Thursday and 
so successfully that it sat and stormed all through 
the night and far into the next day. The feat curiously 
recalls that by which Mr. Lloyd George sprang to fame, 
when he managed the all-night sitting over Mr. 
Chaplin’s Agricultural Rates Bill in Committee. It is a 
marked triumph to achieve as Home Secretary what his 
friend achieved as a private member of the second rank 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago. 


_ To whom the honours of the all-night sitting belong 
intellectually it might be hard to say. Lord Hugh Cecil 
and Mr. Churchill are matched evenly enough—did not 


| physically the honours went without question to Captain 
_ Craig. He offered to carry the whole of the Nationalist 
party clean out of the House if the Chairman would 
give him one word of encouragement. Ulster will fight 
and Ulster will be right. For the rest there was the 
usual alternation of shouts of rage and shouts of 
laughter. Now the House was blazing with fury whilst 
Mr. Churchill was trying to accuse the innocent Lord 
Hugh Cecil of ‘‘ taunts and insults ’’, and now bursting 
with laughter over Mr. Wedgwood’s black velveteen 
coat. To the dull outsider it sounds absurd, but those 
who know the House of Commons can tell that an all- 
night sitting is a very interesting thing, vivid 
with those ‘‘ moments of emotion ”’ that Disraeli once 
spoke about. 


The debate on the Tonypandy riots led to a rather 
curious position. Mr. Keir Hardie moved a reduction 
on the supplementary estimates as a protest against 
Mr. Churchill’s handling of this business ; and Opposi- 
tion Unionist speakers took the opportunity for a 
further attack upon the Home Secretary. But, when 
it came to a division, Mr. Balfour pointed out that, 
though he disagreed with the Government on the main 
question, he felt compelled to vote for the Government 
in this particular case, because he disagreed more com- 
pletely with Mr. Hardie, who moved the reduction, 
than with the Government, which opposed it. The 
result of this was a division of 238 to 23 in favour of 
the Government. 


Really Mr. Churchill came out of the debate very 
badly. The facts were stated more briefly than on 
former occasions, and did not look the better for that. 
Mr. Churchill overrode the local authority who, being 
on the spot and best able to judge what was wanted, 
asked for soldiers. He sent the rioters a message of 
sympathy ; and, to crown all, the police he sent in the 
soldiers’ stead arrived late. It is true that this was an 
accident; but if Mr. Churchill had not played with the 
situation the accident could not have happened. ‘* Had 
the soldiers not been stopped at Swindon, there would 
have been no rioting.”” Mr Balfour, in summing the 
matter up in these words, was only borrowing from the 
statements of Mr. Churchill himself. 


Evading Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr Churchill would 


Mr. Chamberlain once name them the twins? But 


not say on Wednesday whether Alfred Abbey was 
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‘‘ morally turpitudinous ’’ or not in breaking in upon 
“the Cabinet in session ’’. He only insisted that 
Abbey was guilty of serious violence and was therefore 
rightly put into the second division. Mr. Lansbury, 
it seems, would provide the prisoner with first-class en- 
tertainment. The Home Secretary seems to be quite 
right and wise in not interfering. After all, the line 
must be drawn. Ringing a Cabinet Minister’s bell till 
it breaks ; attaching oneself to his area railings or to his 
tailoat, is one thing; trying to get into a Cabinet 


meeting through the window is quite another. This 
is no case for ‘‘ discretion ’’. 
In the debate on Monday Mr. Hobhouse was 


cast for the fox. The Opposition were after him 
on the old subject of Form IV. as issued in Ireland. 
Mr. Hobhouse doubled repeatedly ; but was finally run 
down by Sir Frederick Banbury, who concluded that 
all through the debate he had simply said the first thing 
that came into his head. Apparently this is what the 
Government have been doing all along. Charged with 
sparing the Irish small-owner for election purposes, the 
answer was that, as the Government already had a great 
deal of information about Ireland, the forms need not be 
issued. Now the Government are asking for a supple- 
mentary vote owing to the expense of issuing the forms 
to Irish farmers. Why is this, if the forms are not to 
be sent? The Government replies that forms must be 
issued, but different forms. Then why have so few 
been issued? The answer this time is that forms must 
only be issued to owners, and that owners are difficult 
to find. Whereupon Mr. Pretyman produces a form 
issued to an occupier ! 


It is hard not to be a little amused at the discoveries 
the Farmers are making. They have discovered that 
there is a plan afoot and working to break up the land 
system ; and they met in council—at the Farmers’ Club 
for example this week—and voice their alarm. After 
all the landowner is the farmer’s best friend—after all 
it is the landowner who, for the security of the farmer, 
should be fixed in his tenure! For when Mr. Lloyd 
George and his followers in the Government give the 
landowner notice to quit—which they very effectually do 
by setting to work to scare and tax him out of exist- 
ence—the landowner will go, as he is compelled to, and 
leave the farmers to the farmers’ own devices. One 
cannot help recalling, not with ill-nature but with some 
amusement, the days when the farmer was grumbling at 
having to pay his rents—now he has cause indeed to 
grumble at the prospect of not having a landlord to 
pay at all! 


None the less the farmer’s fate is really very hard. 
His prospects after a long period of land depression had 
at length begun to improve. He was _ beginning 
to think that ere long he might be asked by the land- 
lord to pay a little more rent than he had been paying 
since the early ’eighties—and perhaps he told himself 
that such a request would be not unjust—when the 
Radicals come into real power and the whole land system 
of the country begins to totter. Just when things are 
really mending the Radicals begin to carry out plans 
for ending them instead. The farmers suggest that 
the State shall advance capital that they may buy their 
farms instead of being turned out. But this is the last 
plan the Government is thinking of doing, for it would 
make the farmers, large and small alike, far too inde- 
pendent. The farmer is to be the serf of the county 
authority, and the county authority of the Government. 
It is the new feudal system of the Radical party ! 


Liberals have given up Burke completely. We ven- 
tured to show how Lord Morley himself no longer tries to 
tread in the footsteps of that great man; and now Mr. 
Montagu washes his hands of the sublime and _ the 
beautiful, of the reflections on the French Revolution and 
all the rest of that series. The University of Calcutta 
has taken Burke clean out of its ‘* curriculum ’’ and sub- 
stituted for him the lectures of Carlyle—and the letters 
of Cowper! Mr. Montagu declined to interfere, when 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. George Roberts, 
Labour M.P.’s, pressed him in the matter. 


We are puzzled to know what Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
MacDonald are exactly at in this galley. Burke 
loathed the Revolution, and to such a degree that 
when his kind friends drove him home late at night 
in their carriages he broke out fiercely against them 
if a slight suggestion in favour of some of its excusers 
appeared to be faintly offered. Carlyle on the other 
hand, like Lamartine, is supposed to have exalted it. 
One would suppose Mr. Roberts and Mr. MacDonald 
to be little enamoured of Burke at any rate. But 
the odd feature about the change of subject is the 
bracketing of Carlyle with Cowper. Is it on the same 
principle that doctors sometimes prescribe a tonic and a 
sedative for the same dose ? 


At length the Prime Minister has made up his mind 
to continue once more the ancient Liberal tradition. 
This week he has made a new Peer—but not, not one 
of the Five Hundred. ‘The delightful part of the business 
is that the new Peer is the Prime Minister’s own brother- 
in-law, Sir Edward Tennant. It is a capital joke—we 
can imagine the Prime Minister enjoying it in his easy, 
good-humoured way; and it is a capital appointment. 
Sir Edward Tennant is the sort of man the House of Lords 
wants. 


The Welsh Nonconformists are desperate. Now 
they will have from Mr. Asquith what he really means 
to do. What is it that thus frenzies them? Mr. 
Thomas let out the real reason when the Welsh 
Nonconformists visited the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. ‘‘ This is, we think, the one chance of this 
generation to secure the passage of a Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill.’’ In other words, the weakness of the 
case for disestablishment is more clearly seen every year. 
The Nonconformists know well enough that, unless the 
thing is done quickly, the Church in Wales will be too 
strong for them. There is, no doubt, another reason. 
The Irish members, once they have Home Rule, will 
not trouble about Welsh Disestablishment. With the 
eighty Irish votes lost ‘‘ there will be great risk ’’. 


Mr. Balfour, in the very insufficient debate on foreign 
affairs on Wednesday, did seem to have some conscious- 
ness that discussion of foreign policy is gravely 
neglected in Parliament in these days. The public is 
lapsing into indifference to foreign matters following on 
almost complete ignorance. How many readers of Mr. 
Balfour’s remarks as to the Bagdad railway will see the 
point of them? Had the country been more alert to our 
interests abroad and the way they are managed by our 


diplomatists and politicians some of our recent 
failures would have been saved. These failures, 
we admit, began before Sir Edward Grey, but 


they have been fruitful and multiplied exceedingly under 
him. Continuity in foreign policy is well enough : and 
the meddling of the inexpert is bad enough; but under 
a democratic system uncriticised administration leads not 
to independence but the postponement of foreign ques- 
tions to more popular interests. 


The whole story of the Bagdad railway makes one 
wish for more discussion. There is no doubt we lost 
a chance there. Mr. Balfour says he was not satisfied 
with the outcome of the negotiations about the railway 
in the beginning, but nothing more could be done. 
Many well able to judge are sceptical of that. At any 
rate the railway—a great feat—is appearing as a menace 
to British trade in those parts. Sir Edward Grey could 
say to Mr. Balfour only that the dangers Mr. Balfour 
foresaw cannot be avoided. Equality of rates does, of 
course, admit of damaging discrimination against us. 
What Sir Edward Grey does not, or would not, see is this. 
He gave away in the Anglo-Russian agreement a very 
great deal to Russia mainly to get Russia into line with 
us. But Russia, so far from standing in with us, has on 
her own account made arrangements with Germany as to 
the Bagdad railway certainly not in our favour. Sir 
Edward Grey has failed for want of foresight. 


Lord Morley, in reply to Lord Selborne, has stated 
that “in existing circumstances the effect of the estab- 
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lishment of an International Court of Appeal and the 
Declaration of London on this country as a belligerent 
in the conduct of naval operations would be small and 
inconsiderable’’. The answer is ambiguous and is 
somewhat discounted by Mr. McKenna’s statement 
that any opinion laid before him by any member of the 
Board which has his approval becomes the opinion of 
the Board. We are, however, willing to assume that 
it is the opinion of the whole Board, though Mr. 
McKenna has stated that the Declaration of London has 
never been before the Board for discussion. Why add 
‘‘in existing circumstances ’’?? The Declaration of 
London, like the Declaration of Paris, is likely to bind 
us for all time, though nominally for a period of twelve 
vears. ‘‘ In existing circumstances ’’ the cession of 
Heligoland to Germany in 1890 would be said to have 
but small effect on the conduct of naval operations. 
In existing circumstances in 1911 it would be worth a 
fleet of Dreadnoughts to England. 


We are not informed when the Government consulted 
the Board of Admiralty or whether until after the 
event they ignored the Board. We do know that 
they never consulted the Dominions, though now when 
the Dominions are raising questions themselves, Sir 
Edward Grey says it was not ‘‘ practicable ’’ to consult 
them before, but that he is now going to do so. Lord 
Selborne was perfectly right in severely condemning 
this answer and the treatment which it described. This 
declaration is a source of grave anxiety to shipowners 
and traders. So far from giving us order out of chaos, 
Lord Desart himself, as our chief representative at the 
Conference, can only say he thinks that the explanatory 
report attached to the Declaration is binding on the 
International Prize Court when established. The whole 
tendency of the agreement is to restrict the strong 
maritime Power and to legalise vexatious proceedings 
on the part of the weak maritime Power, such as the 
destruction of neutral prizes. It will, therefore, tend 
to the prolongation of a war and so, even on grounds of 
humanity, ought to be rejected. Possibly a kinder way 
of saving Sir Edward Grey’s face would be to appoint 
a Royal Commission to investigate the matter. 


A good story may be told over and over again to 
excellent effect, only provided it is not told to the same 
people. James Payn thoroughly understood this, and 
kept a little note-book, we believe, in which he jotted 
down the headings of all his pet stories, and the names 
of the people to whom he had told these stories. Thus 
he avoided spoiling a story by telling it twice to the same 
hearers. Lord Morley on Monday told the story of a 
journalist who came to him and sought work. ‘‘ What is 


your line? ’’ Lord Morley asked. ‘‘ Invective ’’, was the 
reply. What sort of invective? ’’ ‘‘ General invec- 
tive.’? Thestory sounds somewhat familiar, and indeed 


Lord Morley told it in a public speech a few months ago. 
Respectfully, we suggest he should follow James Payn’s 
plan. 


By the way, Lord Morley used a word in his speech 
in the House of Lords which is perhaps new to the Par- 
liamentary reports. He rebuked Lord Ampthill for 
‘denigrating ’’. the character of the Government 
abroad. Lord Morley is one of the masters—one of the 
very few masters—of language in Parliament to-day, 
and we imagine he wishes to convey some delicate and 
effective shade of meaning by this strange and unpleas- 
ing word. But what exactly is the shade, a darker one 
than that which “‘ blackening ”’ casts or a lighter? 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speaking on Tuesday of the 
reciprocity agreement, was, of course, unable to keep 
away from imperial politics. This is a plain admission 
that politics have seriously to be considered in this 
arrangement. Sir Wilfrid was at pains to show that a 
mutual preferential agreement between Canada and 
Great Britain would not be the more difficult owing to 
the new tariff arrangement with America. Putting him- 
self squarely in opposition to the increasing body of 
men in Canada who believe that the agreement will have 
political consequences, he admits there is something in 


what they say. The Liberal Government in Canada is, 
in fact, aware that the agreement may yet be spoiled 
by the Imperialists. Sir Wilfrid’s announcement that 
an increase of the British preference will be offered 
once again at the Imperial Conference this year is in the 
circumstances welcome. It is a direct snub for the 
Prime Minister indeed, who has already named Im- 
perial preference as the most colossal fraud ever per- 
petrated upon an electorate. 


Reading M. Monis’ declaration of policy one is 
tempted to ask why he is not M. Briand. He said 
little that his predecessor could not have said as easily 
as he. He did not, it is true, talk of apaisement ; 
but he tuned his speech all through to pacify the centre 
parties, and expressly left the revolutionary Socialists 
inthe cold. He extolled the virtues of toleration, justice 
and kindness with such unction that a deputy was heard 
to exclaim ‘‘ You are speaking like a preacher ’’. The 
Socialists are not pleased with him. They note 
especially how M. Berteaux was moved to pull M. 
Monis by the coat on’ more than one occasion during 
the speech. What, they ask, will happen when M. 
Berteaux is too busy in the work of his office to pull 
the coat of the Prime Minister? Really the Socialists 
are easily alarmed. The new Cabinet must of force 
pursue a policy more extreme than the old. Everyone 
knows that in French politics the same words do not 
always mean the same things. 


M. Monis’ indefinite declaration brought him an in- 
definite majority of 195. The majority means as little 
as the speech. Not until the Cabinet faces a concrete 
question will its real position be made clear. Every 
one is agreed that laws should be applied ‘‘ with- 
out weakness and without violence ’’, and that ‘‘ tolera- 
tion, justice and kindness ’’ should be exalted. In these 
flights of speech M. Briand could carry the 
deputies with him better than any man in France. 
M. Briand broke upon a concrete case ; so will M. Monis. 
There is the position of the offending railway servants, 


and the question of the schools to be dealt with—prob- . 


lems that bristle with hard facts. The Cabinet of 
M. Monis will have to deal with these questions in a 
more Radical temper than M. Briand thought possible 
or wise. The tone of the Prime Minister’s opening 
speech shows that he is quite aware of the difficulties 
of his inevitable move to the left. He is, at any rate, 
in no hurry to begin. 


It is now three weeks since Herr Delbriick hung up 
the Alsace-Lorraine Bill promising an early announce- 
ment of policy. No announcement has been made, and 
in the meantime the Centre party has fought a couple 
of bye-elections. It just succeeded in holding one seat, 
but lost the other because the Socialist vote, previously 
given to it at the second ballot, was this time transferred 
to the National Liberal as being the better democrat 
of the two. Further complications have been produced 
by the Vatican’s anti-modernist campaign. Both the 
Centre party and the Prussian Government are obviously 
reluctant to reopen the religious struggle, but neither 
can give way very far. Altogether a difficult outlook, 
and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg is reported to bear a 
worried look. 


The most obvious defect in the comedy of the 
‘* Madagascar Queen ”’ case was the non-appearance of 
the Queen herself and her Prime Minister, Bunn. 
Without them the complete artistic effect was lacking. 
They should have been the Chorus to tell us their 
opinion of their flats and dupes. Mrs. Horne partly 
found and partly founded a circle of narrow, ignorant, 
presumptuously vain people, pseudo-religious with a 
grotesque creed of crank science and crank theology. 
More unctuous than most people, they were vulgarly 
selfish and greedy. They were fine material for the 
clever and unscrupulous hypocrite; brains without 
money were pitted against money without brains. Such 
people deserve only the sympathy of the quotation: 
‘‘ The pleasure is as great Of being cheated as to 
cheat.”” It isn’t true; even Mr. Burdett and Lady 
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Blount are not silly and credulous enough to believe it ; 
but it is all the consolation they deserve. 


Lord Howard de Walden has beaten Mr Lewis in 
Court, but he can hardly be said to have scored. Is 
a farthing damages really better than nothing? 
Legally Mr. Lewis was wrong all through. He had no 
case. Lord Howard de Walden and his trustees were, 
of course, free to make any condition they liked as to 
the use of buildings on the estate. Mr. Lewis knew 
this and elected deliberately to defy the law. Being 
brought to book for this, he caps his offence by libelling 
his landlord in the most public way possible. No 
doubt Mr. Lewis gained by prejudice. ‘here was a 
general feeling that the estate had been unreasonable, 
and a special jury would be made mainly of people 
with no love for great ground landlords. This class 
dislikes its superior as it does its inferior (as reckoned 
by them), the working man, especially the trade 
unionist. 


So long and complicated has the magisterial inquiry 
been in the Houndsditch murder affair that interest has 
died out. But the inquiry is almost over now and 
interest will revive when the whole thing takes definite 
shape at the trial. One woman and one man have been 
discharged, no sufficient evidence being produced. The 
woman Vassileva still remains waiting with four men 
for the exact statement of the charges on committal ; 
though Fedorof’s counsel intends to submit there is no 
evidence against him. One bit of evidence given at the 
sitting on Wednesday was that the Mauser “ auto ”’ 
pistol, two of which were found at Sidney Street after 
the ‘‘ siege,’’ could fire sixty bullets in thirty seconds 
and disable a man at half a mile. 


Lord Alverstone and Mr. Churchill both happened, on 
the same day, to speak about the defects in the jury 
system and the poor quality of jurymen. Juries are the 
weakest part of the personnel of our Courts. For some 
mysterious reason special juries are mainly made up of 
small shopkeepers and publicans of a standing who, 
in the days when the juries of the City were famous 
for their intelligence, would only have served on com- 
mon juries. Then some better-class juryman will be 
surprised at being summoned three or four times the 
same year, though he is not legally bound to serve 
more than once, which, however, he does not know. 
It might be suggested that the officers who serve the 
sheriff’s writs make a profit two ways in dealing with 
those to whom a guinea for a day’s work is good pay 
and with those to whom it may be worth while to pay a 
guinea to get out of the day’s work. Bribery and 
blackmail are unpleasant aspects of the administration 
of justice. There ought to be an inquiry. 


Lord Alverstone spoke of the good class of commer- 
cial juryman being only in the Commercial Court. In 
fact, juries are rare in the Commercial Court; and the 
best classes of case are perhaps oftener without juries 
than with them. The tendency grows with the inferiority 
of juries. Jurymen who have to serve in the ordinary 
civil and criminal cases and inquests are hard hit. 
They may be served oftener than they are bound to 
serve and get a shilling a case. Working men are not 
often summoned, and when they are they lose their 
work and earn a shilling. According to Mr. Churchill, 
they have a grievance either way. But so long as we 
make a superstition of the jury there is no way but 
increased expenditure on their pay. It would perhaps 
be best to cut down the jury system. 


‘We cannot now achieve the simplicity of the 
American city with its blocks, avenues and numbered 
side streets.’’ 

No, thank Heaven! Who wants to but the ‘‘ West- 
mister Gazette ’’, from whom we did not expect such 
Philistine regret? The L.C.C. may be right. We may 
have too many streets of the same name; but better be 
lured toa King Street at every turning ; better a hundred 
High Streets and John Streets and Ann Streets than 
one East 28th Street. Better stray to the wrong King 
Street than find your way to No. 1000 West 5ooth Street. 


AFTER THE LORDS THE CHURCH. 


NCE more the patient Nonconformists have been 
made happy with a promise. They came crying 
to Mr. Asquith, who told them not to cry but dry 
their eyes, for everything was going to be all right— 
Welsh Disestablishment should not be crowded out by 
Home Rule, but both should be passed next session if 
—there was an if—the Parliament Bill were passed this 
year. The tearful deputation—with tears of anger some 
of them—smiled immediately and went away apparently 
happy, certainly quiet. These political Nonconformists 
are wondrous easily assured. They have to endure 
through years and years of waiting—they resist pas- 
sively under a Unionist Government—they resist 
passively under a Radical Government—and when at 
last their heart-sickness becomes acute to protesting, 
they are immediately made happy—with a promise. The 
truth is that Liberalism is in the blood of British Noncon- 
formity ; to oppose a Liberal Government is acute physi- 
cal pain to most Nonconformists; so that they are 
relieved almost to tears of joy when an excuse is prof- 
fered them for not opposing a Liberal Government. 
Here is the secret of their painful position, though some- 
how they have not the wit to see it. Every Liberal 
Government knows it can always count on the Noncon- 
formists ; they would never turn, while the Labour party 
might, and the Irish Nationalists would. Therefore 
it is always the Nonconformists who must be put 
off: no need to worry about them. Did not Mr. 
Chamberlain many years ago, in the days when he 
was preaching the doctrine of ransom and was the 
rising hope of the straitest sect of the Radicals, 
say that the Nonconformists were the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the Liberal party? Even 
then Nonconformists were protesting at their neglect 
by Liberal leaders and, as now, patiently putting up 
with it. We will give them a hint. If they would give 
their leaders a little trouble, if they would do some- 
thing to make the party managers less sure of them, 
they would get much more attention than they do; they 
would not be lightly put off with a promise. Even now, 
though they have lost the flood tide for the movement, it 
is not too late for them to change their tactics, if 
they cannot change their temper. Let them per- 
suade themselves it is really kindness to a Liberal 
Government to make it smart for ignoring noncon- 
formity—the necessary cruelty that sometimes is real 
kindness. 

They have gone away this time in high feather, 
counting Welsh Disestablishment already passed. Are 
they sure the chickens are through the shell? The Parlia- 
ment Bill is not at all a soft shell; is it not possible 
Welsh Disestablishment will not get through the op- 
stacle by next session after all? And may not the egg 
turn out to be addled? Welsh Disestablishment is 
familiar to Parliament in the egg stage, but the chick 
has not yet been hatched. It is all right, no doubt— 
good tactics—for the Radical press to speak of the 
Parliament Bill as already passed, to dismiss as im- 
possible the idea that the Lords might not pass it in 
any form the Government would accept. But if the 
Nonconformists want to know what are their real 
chances of getting Welsh Disestablishment next year, 
they had better look a little beneath this tactical 
optimism. In point of fact it is pretty certain that the 
Lords will not pass the Parliament Bill unless coerced. 
The peers themselves are not minded to do it, and the 
feeling in the party against any compromise that in- 
volves acceptance of the absolute supremacy of the 
House of Commons steadily and daily grows. Non- 
conformists may make up their minds that Mr. Asquith, 
if determined to pass his Bill essentially as it is, will 
not get through without applying for his five hundred 
peers. Possibly this does not strike Nonconformists 
as an obstacle, especially as the idea is to use 
these peerages partly as solatia to Nonconformists for 
their long waiting. But is it not possible the thing will 
not be quite so easy as they think? Mr. Asquith 


is a statesman after all, and at heart a patriotic Briton. 
It will not be quite to his taste to take action which: 
must put the King in an extremely painful position. 
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which will necessarily bring the Kingship directly 
into political controversy ; which will do this just about 
the time of the Coronation week, when the country will 
be full of distinguished foreign guests, royal, diplo- 
matic and political. There would not be much of the 
-eternal fitness of things in putting the Kingship in con- 
flict with one or the other half of the nation at the 
moment when the representatives of the King’s 
dominions over sea are here assembled in council to con- 
sider the common interests of the Empire. In short, 
if the Nonconformists want Disestablishment to be 
fought out next session, they had better advise Mr. 
Asquith to try for some middle way. Let him give 
up the absolute supremacy of the House of Commons 
_and see what the Lords and the Unionist party are 
willing to give up in the composition of the Second 
Chamber. He would find them ready to give away a 
good deal. 

Mr. Asquith’s answer to the Welsh Methodist 
deputation and its effect throws light opportunely 
on one aspect of the Parliament Bill. One of 
the strongest objections to it, as Unionists have 
always insisted, is that it would make it easy for 
any Government to rush through a number of large and 
contentious Bills in a single session. Mr. Asquith has 
always met this criticism with comfortable assurances 
that such things really would not happen: the good 
sense of the House of Commons may be trusted. No 
Bill the country was not strongly in favour of could pass 
under the conditions created by the Parliament Bill. Yet 
now we find Mr. Asquith telling the Nonconformists that 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment are both to be 
carried next session. Waive for the moment the 
question whether the country wants these measures or 
not. At any rate Mr. Asquith judges—when speaking 
to his friends, or his followers—that he would have no 
difficulty in passing in one session in the Commons 
and in two years passing into law two of the largest, 
most controversial, most revolutionary and most 
complicated Bills ever introduced into Parliament. It 
has never even occurred before to a Prime Minister to 
attempt to pass two such Bills in one session. To 
Mr. Gladstone it would have seemed scandalous to 
suggest sucha thing. It shows Mr. Asquith’s real feel- 
ing as to the effect the plan of his Parliament Bill 
would have on legislation. As a matter of mere time it 
would be impossible for the Commons to pass two such 
Bills decently discussed in a single session. Now we 
see what the Government the moment they get the free 
hand the Parliament Bill would give them mean to do. 
They are going to guillotine through the House—a 
‘ portmanteau phrase’’ which explains itself—the 
biggest Bills just in the time they want. Precisely what 
we always said they would do. And the charm of the 
thing is that they select for this treatment precisely the 
two measures which have been as specifically put before 
the country as a system without the Referendum allows ; 
and every time have been rejected by the country. The 
1886 election turned on the Home Rule Bill and Mr. 
Gladstone was beaten, the 1895 election turned on the 
second Home Rule Bill and on Mr. Asquith’s Welsh 
Church Bill—the only serious attempt ever made to pass 
a Disestablishment Bill and so the only time when the 
proposal has been discussed in detail—and the Govern- 
ment that brought in these two Bills was decisively 
beaten. All the evidence we have as to the 
country’s feelings towards Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment shows that the country wants 
neither. We would jump at an opportunity to 
submit these Bills to a Referendum. There is 
the exact and entire reason why this democratic 
Government is so desperately anxious to pass these two 
Bills into law before the country can have any oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion upon them. One under- 
stands better than ever why the Government hugs its 
Parliament Bill; and more than ever will every Unionist 
be determined to place every conceivable obstacle— 
dilatory or substantial—in the way of its passage. 

Incidentally we are grateful to the Welsh Nonconfor- 
mist deputation. We now know where we are as to 

‘Welsh Disestablishment. Mr. Asquith’s answer will stir 


into action all the sleeping political force of good 
Churchmanship, which can never be moved until the 
Church is in obvious danger. Men, women and children, 
quiet folk caring nothing for regular politics, and know- 
ing little about it, will now take the field. This is not a 
question of Wales; it is the Church’s question; it is 
nothing whether a Churchman lives in a Welsh county 
or an English; it is merely a difference between one 
diocese and another of the same Church. We are all one 
communion ; there is neither Welshman nor English- 
man; there are only Anglicans. Mr. Asquith has 
challenged the Anglican Church. He will have the 
answer at the next election. He had it in 1895, after 
the first attempt at Welsh Disestablishment. When he 
remembers it, perhaps he will think better of his rash- 
ness. We are sure he would if he could. Mr. 
Asquith has shown no zest for Nonconformist political 
causes. 


THE NAVAL CRISIS. 


Nor content with the mischief they have done in 
making the Navy a party question, the two sections 
of the Radical party seem bent on dragging the Sea 
Lords at the Board of Admiralty into the political 
arena. We are not now referring to the use which 
Mr. Haldane made of some notes Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Arthur Wilson had prepared in his confidential 
capacity for the purposes of a responsible Minister’s 
speech in the House of Lords. Our indictment is 
directed, first, against the habit of official Radicals of 
implicating the Sea Lords as responsible for the stan- 
dard to which our shipbuilding programme is framed, 
and, secondly, against the advanced Radicals who are 
complaining of the tyranny of the naval experts and 
questioning their right to have any say in the matter at 
all. 

These tactics are, of course, accompanied by an 
immense parade of principle. Lord Randolph Churchill 
once said that the Radical party is _ prevented 
from governing by what it is pleased ‘to call 


its principles, and in the process of governing invari- ~ 


ably commits suicide. ‘‘ Keeping Liberal principles 
out of Army and Navy Estimates’’, said the 
‘* Manchester Guardian’’, ‘‘ means either keeping Con- 
servative principles in or surrendering army and navy 
to the control of a bureaucracy.’’ As the Con- 
servative principle simply embodied is that the safety 
of the Empire is the first consideration, the implied 
antagonism of Radical principles merely goes to 
establish the accuracy of a statement once made by 
Mr. Winston Churchill at Devonport, in his Conserva- 
tive days, that the Radical party cannot be trusted to 
maintain the fighting services. As for ‘the Labour 
party, they frankly avow themselves to be the Little 
Navy party; and they might well benefit from a con- 
ference on the naval question with the more patriotic 
Labour party in Australia. They have been welcomed 
in Germany as an asset of German Imperialism. A 
leading Radical, Herr Friedrich Dernburg, explained, 
on a visit of the British Labour M.P.’s to Germany in 
1909, that England was decadent and ‘“‘ the British 
Labour party had fully realised the position, and it con- 
sequently endeavoured to shape British policy in accord- 
ance with changes in the international situation ’’. 
With the Irish Nationalists we complete the coalition. 
Their standpoint was laid down by Mr. Dillon at Belfast, 
when he said that “‘ if the section of the Cabinet which 
supported a strong Navy and postponed Home Rule 
gained the ascendancy, the Irish would take up an 
attitude of irreconcilable opposition ”’. 

In making these remarks on the announcement of an 
inadequate naval programme we have in view the 
debate which is to take place next Monday, when Mr. 
Murray Macdonald will move a resolution directed 
against our defensive expenditure. We may expect 
Mr. Macdonald to follow the same lines as on March 2, 
1908, when he moved that ‘this House trusts that 
further reductions may be made on expenditure on 
armaments, and effect be given to the policy of retrench- 
ment and reform to which the Government is pledged ”’. 
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The new resolution, like the old one, mentions the army 
as well as the navy, but it is a mere vote-catching device, 
the finer meshes of a net to secure the little fish. The 
army estimates have been reduced, and when we are 
dealing with an army of men no such immediate reduc- 
tion in expenditure can be achieved as when we fail 
to build a Dreadnought, a dock, or a destroyer. So 
Radicals will always attack the navy, and mainly the 
Dreadnoughts, as the stars of the piece costing two 
millions sterling each. In 1907, when we provided for 
three Dreadnoughts, they issued a printed statement 
‘that our requirements will be amply met if we lay 
down only one battleship this year’’. As our require- 
ments are eight this year, and we are providing five, 
they will probably plump for three, or perhaps four. 
They have behind them the National Liberal Federation, 
which is the official party organisation. It is therefore 
of importance to note that on 26 February 1909 the 
official resolution of confidence had to be altered so as to 
withdraw the words ‘‘ whilst deploring the necessity for 
any increase in the expenditure on the navy’’, and 
add that the committee ‘‘ reaffirms its past declara- 
tions in favour of economy in our naval and military 
expenditure, and cannot recognise that on the evidence 
at present before the country a case has been estab- 
lished for the suggested increase in naval expenditure ’’. 
The meeting was not unanimous simply because some 
associations wished to pass an even more stringent 
attack on the navy. In addition to other bodies the 
Radical Little Navy wing has also the active assistance 
of the Peace Society, the Society of Friends, the Cobden 
Club, the National Reform Union, the International 
Arbitration League, the Financial Reform Association, 
and the National Council of Peace Societies represent- 
ing sixteen different societies of influence. 

Forces are at work within the country undermining 
its strength in a way which might easily become worse 
than civil war. Outside the Unionist party there is no 
effective organisation whatever to force the Government 
to do its duty, though in the matter of the loan policy 
and the Declaration of London the Imperial Maritime 
League has shown distinct possibilities of development. 
In these circumstances the Unionist party will be greatly 
to blame if it allows matters to drift, or worse 
still creates an entirely false impression as to our 
requirements by protecting the Government from 
Mr. Macdonald’s friends. Now that the two-Power 
standard has been abandoned by the Government we 
have no other alternative but the adoption of 
the old standard of two keels to one as against 
the next strongest Power, and a vigorous attack 
on a naval programme which falls below it. For 
a moment, however, let us deal with the Radical 
party as a whole. We will not be so unkind as to 
quote textually the famous speech of its then leader 
at the Albert Hall in 1905 about England leading 
the world in a crusade for disarmament, but 
we recall a crowded House on 14 March 1906, 
when amidst enthusiastic cheers Mr Asquith demanded 
*“ speedy and substantial steps’’ in the reduction 
of our expenditure on naval shipbuilding. Those 
steps were taken. For four years Great Britain 
spent on new ships and their guns £8,314,000 less 
than in the last four years of Unionist government, 
while the combined expenditure of the next two naval 
Powers for these periods increased by £16,315,000. 
The cheers of March 1906 have turned to the tears of 
March 1911. They served but one purpose in empha- 
sising the German belief which a retired Councillor of 
Legation, Herr von Rath, gave to the world as one held 
by the advocates of German naval expansion, that 
‘* England under a Liberal Government would, in view 
of the demands of her social policy, refrain from build- 
ing a larger number of ships, and even might build 
fewer. It was calculated that, when the Conservatives 
returned to office, Germany would have obtained a lead 
which it would be difficult for England to recover ’’. 
In his Budget speech last year Mr. Lloyd George 
turned to the Radicals and restated this very 


Radical belief of an antagonism between the navy 
in the following words: 
expenditure 


If 
in 


reform 
to the 


and _ social 


we return normal naval 


the following year, we can see our way to start 
next year on a great national scheme of insurance 
against unemployment and invalidity. . oe 
would not be worth while to quote even Mr. Lloyd 
George if his utterances were not typical of what is 
said by Radicals generally with some restraint in 
public and but little in private. Thus the Radical M.P. 
who writes for the ‘‘ Daily News”’ said on 20 Febru- 
ary 1909, ‘‘ We may as well fight the matter out at 
once and see who is master. Six Dreadnoughts will 
cost at least twelve millions. In these islands there are 
eight million families. So that thirty shillings per 
family—a week’s wages—is the stake at issue ’’. This 
is the way it is always put, and we could cite numerous 
instances from the Radical press and elsewhere. For 
example, the New Reform Club has about a dozen 
Radical M.P.’s on its committee, and at its annual 
meeting in 1909, with Lord Weardale in the chair, 
unanimously resolved that an increase of expenditure on 
defence was ‘‘ a violation of the explicit pledges given 
by the Liberal Government, and a hindrance to the 
essential work of social reform’’. The necessary in- 
surance of social reform and all social life is thus 
cleverly held by the Radical before deluded electors as 
something at variance with the improvement of their 
lives. 

The leaders of the Unionist party will be under a 
great responsibility on Monday. They must mark out a 
clear line of policy, unequivocally laying down a 
standard which the man in the street can apply for him- 
self. The time has also come to indicate plainly to 
the Government that a great loan will receive the 
patriotic support of the Unionists. They will have 
to keep the discussion to the main issue of the 
necessity of laying down two keels to every German 


one. We are drawing near to the time when 
in 1915 the Japanese alliance must terminate. <A 
great detachment of force to distant seas is in- 


‘* Here is the storm centre of the world ’’, 
said the ‘‘ Daily News ’’, 17 December 10907, of the 
Pacific, ‘‘ the great arena whose troubled 
surface are gathering centres of racial difficulty and 
international rivalry.’’ The Unionist party have a 
great opportunity to insist that the navy shall be able 
to play its part in the Pacific and yet maintain a security 
in home waters such Sir Arthur Wilson’s notes 
assumed to be necessary. 


evitable. 


around 


as 


THE RECIPROCITY INDICTMENT. 

2s is fortunate for Mr. Bryce and the Govern- 

ment that the publication of the White Paper 
on the Canada-United States reciprocal arrangement 
was timed to follow and not precede the discussion which 
Mr. Balfour raised in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday. Lord Morley, speaking for the Ministry, stifled 
debate in the House of Lords on Monday, just as Sir 
Edward Grey and other Ministers have evaded an 
avalanche of questions in the House of Commons, by 
promising to give the country the whole story as 
told in the despatches. Instead of fulfilling that 
pledge the Government give us a_ nicely chosen 
selection of ‘‘ reports ’? which answer none of Lord 
Ampthill’s specific and vital questions, and leave 
us to one of two painful conclusions. Either Mr. Bryce 
knew what essential British and Imperial interests 
were involved and held his peace, or he was 
hoodwinked by Mr. ‘Taft and his associates. 
Canadian Ministers arrived at Washington on 6 January. 
On 10 January Mr. Bryce tells Sir Edward Grey ‘‘ I 
have been in constant communication with Canadian 
Ministers ’’—that is to say from the spring of 1910 when 
the negotiations began. The agreement was not signed 
until 21 January 1911. Where is the evidence that 
while the agreement was thus taking shape under Mr. 
Bryce’s eyes he informed the British Government of its 
serious character, and sought instructions as to the 
friendly representations he should make to the United 
States and Canadian Ministers? Did he tell the British 
Government of the intention to sweep away the 
Canadian preference on important items of British trade, 
and materially reduce it on others? What is there te 
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indicate that he informed them of the proposal to 
embitter inter-Imperial relations by granting pre- 
ferential advantages to one British State, to wit 
Canada, over other British States, to wit the United 
Kingdom and Australia, a highly injurious species of 
trade separatism which cuts at the root of any form of 
Empire trade partnership? Further Mr. Bryce either 
knew or ought to have known that the granting of the 
Canadian concessions to all favoured nations would 
extend the area of competition for British manufacturers 
in the Canadian market, while equally obvious was the 
fact that the new differentiation against Germany would 
certainly impel the German Government to press for a 
trade treaty with Canada under which British manufac- 
turers must be further handicapped. And lastly Mr. 
Bryce, if he understood the scope of the agreement, 
must have realised at once how completely it undermined 
the proposal for mutual preference which His Majesty’s 
Government, acting on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on trade between Canada and the West 
Indies, has submitted to the Governments of the West 
Indies. The Canadian negotiators of the Washington 
arrangement were also members of that Commission, 
and in regard to all these matters of Imperial concern 
we know from the despatches themselves that Canadian 
Ministers were most ready to receive representations in 
the cordial spirit of co-operation which has always 
marked their policy as it affects British and Empire 
trade. They were concerned with what seemed to them 
a simple scheme of reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States, and could not be expected to know 
unless Mr. Bryce and British Ministers informed them 
of the larger Imperial interests involved. In that Mr. 
Bryce did not make them aware of these wider con- 
siderations he failed in his duty, and in that British 
Ministers also remained mute they proved once again 
their neglect of the far-reaching concerns committed to 
their charge. 

The truth is that in this critical hour we are deserted 
by our Ambassador and our well-paid Ministers and 
Departments. Both Houses of Parliament and the 
public have to turn from them to a privately organised 
body of business men, working at their own expense, for 
the essential facts upon which to form a judgment. 
Without a shadow of partisanship the Tariff Com- 
mission traces the steps which have led up to the 
agreement, and we commend the narrative to every 
student of the question. The impression we 
carry away from it may be stated succinctly. The 
adoption of Free Trade in England involved an abandon- 
ment of the Colonies. Canada was thrown into the 
arms of the United States, and the resulting reciprocity 
between 1854 and 1866 brought prosperity to the 
Dominion. But the United States tired of commercial 
friendliness then as she may tire of it now. She had 
developed a grudge against England and she chose to 
hit us over Canada’s head. Every Canadian interest 
was thrown into disorder. Sore at heart and made 
desperate in her desertion both by England and the 
United States Canada turned to a vigorous national 
policy of her own. Following closely the German 
example she knit her provinces together by a 
full federal policy with a tariff and interlacing railways, 
and in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s words did ‘‘ everything 
possible to push our trade towards the British people 
as against the American people ’’. She abandoned her 
standing offer of reciprocity with the United States in 
natural products, and made preference for British over 
foreign goods a cardinal principle of her fiscal system. 
In her new-found prosperity she turned afresh to the 
Motherland. At every successive Colonial Conference 
she promised to enlarge this preference at the expense 
of the foreigner and her own manufacturers if the United 
Kingdom would reciprocate, adding the warning that 
if we, acting of course fully within our right, still felt 
unable to respond, Canada must be “‘ free to take such 
action as might be deemed necessary ’’. We flouted 
the offer; in Mr. Churchill’s statesmanlike phrase, we 
‘* slammed and bolted the door ’’ and refused ‘‘ even 
a farthing of preference upon a single peppercorn ”’ 
The Canadian arrangements with France, Germany, 


Holland, Belgium and Italy followed in quick succes- 
sion, each lessening the British preference, and now our 
neglect has left the path clear for Mr. Taft to drive in 
the most damaging wedge of all between the States of 
the Empire. This week Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speak- 
ing in the Canadian House of Commons, has renewed 
the Canadian offer and pledged his Ministry to raise 
the question at the Imperial Conference in May. We 
know what the answer of British Ministers will be unless 
they are meanwhile driven from their traditional attitude 
of World before Empire—foreigner before kinsman. 
But the Tariff Commission does more than survey the 
historical aspects of the question. It shows in black 
and white what Mr. Bryce and the British departments 
should have shown—how immediately the trade interests 
of the United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire 
and the food supplies of our population and the raw 
materials of our industry are to be restricted by this 
compact between Canada and the United States. We 
get one-third of our imports of wheat and flour from 
North America, and the proportion of Canadian hard 
wheats for mixing with our British soft wheats is essen- 
tial if the British loaf is to remain good and cheap. 
The American miller and consumer are now to get that 
advantage at our expense. Similarly the meat and 
dairy produce and timber of Canada, which it should be 
the especial aim of British statesmanship to attract to 
this market, will go southward to help Mr. Taft out 
of the political difficulties created by the ‘‘ dear dinner 
pail ’’ of the industrial classes of the United States. 
All this is set out in plain figures in the Memorandum 
of the Tariff Commission, and the opinions of authorita- 
tive British agriculturists and traders point to the in- 
evitable’ consequence in the strengthening of the com- 
peting power of the United States in all the markets of 
the world where the States are our keenest rivals. We 
are shown that already they have a trade interest of 
£164,000,000 in the British Empire—twenty years ago 
it was £90,000,000 only; and we may imagine what 
kind of influence this enormous body of commerce 
would give to British statesmen had we not wantonly 
thrown away our power of negotiation. British Minis- 
ters have misled the House of Commons into believing 
that the British preference in Canada is practically un- 
affected by this agreement, and Mr. Buxton, President 
of the Board of Trade as he is, has declared that only 
£300,000 worth of British trade is at stake. The Tariff 
Commission takes item by item and shows that the 
preference is entirely removed or materially reduced on 
a British trade of £1,100,000, and leading British 
authorities such as Lysaght Ltd., Mr. Hamilton Benn 
M.P. of Pierce and Price Ltd., Richard Thomas and Co. 
Ltd., Rylands Bros. Ltd., S. F. Edge and Co. Ltd., 
Huntley and Palmers Ltd., John Knight Ltd., and many 
other leading firms testify to the probable consequences 
to the large trades they represent. More extensive still 
is the area of British trade affected by the differential 
duties now to be set up in the United States ; the total 


is no less than £2,990,000, yet Mr. Mackinnon Wood ° 


speaking for the Foreign Office echoes Mr. Bryce in 
declaring the differentiation to be of ‘‘ no practical im- 
portance ’’. Even now that the facts are dragged to 
light we see no sign of British representations to the 
United States to secure for our traders the concessions 
given elsewhere. So much for what Mr. Winston 
Churchill calls the ‘‘ sheet anchor of British supre- 
macy ’’—the most favoured nation clause. Of not less 
importance is the simultaneous adjustment of railway 
rates between Canada and the United States which Mr. 
Taft discloses in a message to Congress but to which 
Mr. Bryce does not deem it necessary to refer; while 
he is equally silent upon the sweeping engagement into 
which Canadian and United States Ministers have 
entered to ensure that customs regulations shall not 
‘‘ unreasonably hamper the more liberal exchange 
of commodities now proposed’’. Hardly a week 
passes without complaints by British traders of 
their penalisation by the customs regulations both 
of the United States and Canada. Mr. Bryce 
and British Ministers have no difficulty in help- 
ing the United States to capture British markets; 
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they can do nothing to assist the British busi- 
ness community by whose favour they enjoy the sweets 
of office. From first to last it is a discreditable affair— 
the last convincing evidence of the impotence to which 
Cobdenism has brought this country in its Imperial and 
foreign relations. 


TURKISH AMBITIONS AND BRITISH 
INTERESTS. 


M ANY of us remember the old Turcophil, a type 

that has now disappeared from among us. 
Lord Salisbury’s famous confession that we had backed 
the wrong horse sounded his death-knell. We cannot 
imagine his shout to-day shaking the roofs of our music- 
halls. He no longer, alas! is here to sing the praises 
of ‘‘ the only gentleman left in Europe ’’. But he has 
his successors, though of a very different style, and 
queer figures they cut in their new parts. We remem- 
ber them three years ago as the Balkan Committee and 
the friends of the Macedonian. Whether they did their 
clients in those days much good may reasonably be 
doubted, but they certainly had some excuse for their 
position. The foreigner naturally regarded them as he 
regards missionaries who are imagined to stir up diffi- 
culties in order that England may step in and get profit 
out of the intervention. However, it really did seem 
as if something were going to happen at last when the 
Young Turks appeared upon the scene with ‘‘ Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality ’’ emblazoned on their banners 
and a parliament in Stamboul. Then the vindicators of 
the Christian races became in the twinkling of an eye 
the apologist of the Turk, who because he talked of 
liberty and had a parliament was taken at his new face 
value, and all serious efforts on behalf of the unfor- 
tunate Christians dropped. 

We gather from an article contributed by Mr. Noel 
Buxton to the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century and After ’’ that 
these simple enthusiasts are beginning to be dis- 
appointed in their protégés. He admits that in 
Macedonia the troops ‘‘ have behaved no better than 
in Abdul Hamid’s time ’’. We have understood that 
they behave even worse. Anyway the position of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan seems to be worse, for 
they are being forced into one Ottoman mould, which 
the ex-Sultan never attempted. The Christian schools 
are Clearly worse off. The same ridiculous Ottomanism 
is going on there and teachers are withdrawn because 
they are not Turkish subjects. No public works, no 
real improvements are carried out for the very good 
reason that any spare cash there may be in the Treasury 
is spent on armaments. The railway bridges have to 
be guarded, bands of marauders are everywhere, and 
the prisons are crowded. On the other side of the 
account we have some Christians in the army, but these 
are given the most menial tasks to perform. There is 
much rebuilding in progress—‘‘ an index of confidence ”’ 
naively remarks Mr. Buxton ‘‘ not adequately reflected 
in the views of British residents and commercial 
men ’’. We have a shrewd suspicion that the ‘‘ British 
residents and commercial men ’’ know a good deal 
better than Mr. Noel Buxton and his fellow sentimen- 
talists what value to place on Turkish ‘‘ reforms ”’ 
Fanaticism, ignorance, lack of men to administer, and 
of money he diagnoses as the causes of failure. Even 
Mr. Buxton seems to recognise the absurdity of a nation 
in this state of barbarism claiming to be treated as a 
European State and to abolish capitulations and so on. 
Yet he tells us that ‘‘ British influence in labouring 
actively for the development of Turkey would be serv- 
ing the cause of European peace ”’. 

If this is all that a well-informed apologist like Mr. 
Buxton can give us as the solution of the Turkish prob- 
lem, we fear that the attempt to run Turkey on modern 
lines must be confessed a failure. Yet who that knew 
anything about Turkey, its history, and the character 
of its people ever expected anything else from the be- 
ginning? It is no satisfaction to us to be able to say 


‘* We told you so ’’, but no prediction we made about 
“Young Turkey ’’ from the first has been falsified. 
Turks will be Turks and not Europeans, but the natural 


conceit of the race has been immensely increased by the 


revolution and its results. As might have been antici- 
pated, in one feature great progress has been made 
under the new régime. The army is immensely more 
formidable than it was, it is better equipped, better 
trained, and better paid. The virtues of the Turks are 
military, and their one idea of ‘‘ reform ”’ is a better 
army. That they are rapidly acquiring. Recently 
50,000 men manceuvred before the foreign military 
attachés, who pronounced them to be the equals of any 
European force in infantry or artillery, though the 
cavalry are less admirable. Ships of war also are being 
rapidly ordered. What hope is there with money being 
spent in this way that England can ‘‘ labour actively 
for the development of Turkey ’’? The only labour of 
the kind likely to be appreciated by the Turks would 
be a further loan on easy terms. Even Sir Edward Grey 


' does not seem inclined to let them raise their customs 


except on terms satisfactory to British interests. 

These anticipations are borne out by the very un- 
promising outlook revealed by the Turkish budget and 
the comments upon it by that astute financier Djavid 
Bey, who, by the bye, is not a Turk but a Jew by origin. 
According to his estimate recently laid before the 
Chamber there is a deficit on the year of seven million 
pounds (Turkish), while out of a total expenditure of 
344 millions the amount spent on the army and navy 
is thirteen millions, getting on well towards half the 
total expenditure of the country. He also informed 
the Chamber that ‘‘ the needs of the War Ministry 
were bound to increase annually ’’. In addition he 
foreshadowed a large increase of expenditure on 
strategical railways, and we have already seen several 
suggested, for which it is hinted that French financiers 
will find the funds. ‘‘ A strong army and sound finance 
would prove the revival of the Empire to all Europe.”’ 
Furthermore he hopes that ‘‘ the British capitalist would 
seek a field of activity in Turkey ’’. In this last senti- 
ment he cordially agrees with Mr. Buxton, though 
hardly as to the direction in which loans once obtained 
should go. 

This then being the existing condition of Turkey and 
the aims of its rulers as admitted by foreign admirers 
and Turkish ministers, the rest of the world must 
naturally begin to consider with some care in what posi- 
tion they are likely to find themselves placed by the 
revival of Turkish power and ambition. It is certain 
that at the present time Turkey desires no quarrel with 
us ; on the other hand she finds much more profit accru- 
ing to herself from a friendly Germany. The senti- 
mental attachment to this country at one time alleged 
was the hope that we might prove the champions and 
financial supporters of the new régime, as we were 
fifty years ago of the old. It must also be remem- 
bered that after the second revolution the political 
dreamers who looked to English and French models 
gave place to the purely military factions who have 
ever since dominated the scene. The programme 
of this party—the only party ever likely to have any 
real power so long as ‘Turkey exists—is clear from their 
action. It is the Ottomanising of all the subjects of 
the Porte, the extension of Ottoman power, and, as a 
more remote object, the recovery of lost provinces. 

One of the most significant moves on the part of 
Turkey at the present time is her aggression in Persia. 
While France and England have been denounced by 
Young Turks for interfering with Persian independence, 
Turkey herself has been occupying and administering 
in the north of Persia territory that is undoubtedly 
Persian. This process, begun under Abdul Hamid, 
has been carried on under the present régime, for schools 
have been established and the garrison strengthened 
at Urmiah. Meanwhile missionaries of the Sunnite 
persuasion preach to the Persians the desirability of a 
Turkish Protectorate, the virtues of Germany, and the 
wickedness of Russia and England. This propaganda is 
said to be meeting with wide acceptance in Persia; in 
any casc it is a sign of the gradual drawing together of 
Islam. But the Indian Mohammedans have, we believe, 
little affection for the Young Turks, though they 
had a great reverence for Abdul Hamid. The Persian 
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ambitions of Turkey at present, it is true, threaten 
Russia more than ourselves. When, however, the 
Bagdad railway is completed with some or all of the 
other strategical lines now contemplated, the outlook 
may become serious, as Mr. Balfour pointed out in the 
House on Wednesday. A Turkish army highly efficient, 
as it may then be, which could be rapidly conveyed 
to and concentrated on the Egyptian pusition and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, even if not backed up by 
‘Germany, might gravely imperil our interests. But 
we still hold our trump card, money, and that for the 
<ompletion of Turkish plans is absolutely necessary and 
‘can in the end only be obtained on reasonable terms, 
if at all, from France and Great Britain. Nota franc or 
a shilling, therefore, should pass into Turkish pockets 
save under conditions which prevent it being used 
against British interests and after a satisfactory settle- 
ment of difficulties in which Turkey and ourselves may 
be involved. This will not be effected by sentimental 
vapourings about ‘‘ liberty’? and parliamentary 
government ’’, but by hard bargaining conducted by 
determined men who know their own minds and the 
character of the people with whom they are dealing. 


THE CITY. 


W ITH the approach of the fortnightly settlement, 

business on the Stock Exchange slackened down 
appreciably and profit-taking caused some irregularity 
in the course of quotations; but the general tone of 
markets has been very firm. The favourable monetary 
outlook, which has brought about a reduction of the 
Bank Rate to 3 per cent., gave strength to the gilt-edged 
group. In the case of Consols, purchases by the 
Government broker and the discussion of the small 
bearer bonds proposal by Lord S. Aldwyn contributed to 
the firmness. Home rails have shown considerable 
activity under the leadership of the Southern stocks, 
while a good deal of attention has been devoted to Grand 
Trunks and Mexican Rails. 

Sharp advances are registered in the junior issues of 
the South Eastern, Chatham and Brighton Companies 
on the receipt of excellent traffic returns and in expecta- 
tion of record passenger business during the Coronation 
festivities. ‘* Heavy ’’ stocks have been less in demand. 
In Midland deferred a rather large bull account was dis- 
<losed at the carry-over and the contango rate was put 
up to a level calculated to induce considerable profit- 
taking. The methods of dealers in the ‘‘ heavy bri- 
gade ’’ are usually discouraging to speculation owing 
to the carry-over expenses ; but the position of the com- 
panies is such that legitimate investors need have no 
misgivings, particularly as the trade outlook promises 
good traffics and working expenses are low. The 
Scottish railway dividends so far have been of a mixed 
character. The increase of 4 per cent. in the rate on 
‘Caledonian ordinary (giving 4 per cent. on the deferred 
against nothing) with no addition to the balance forward 
was disappointing, and the stock, which had risen on 
the news of the colliery settlement, promptly fell back ; 
but the increase of 1 per cent. to 2} per cent. on Glasgow 
and South Western Deferred was a pleasant surprise, 
and the market responded accordingly. 

Grand Trunk ordinary and third prefs. have benefited 
from a Continental and provincial appreciation of the 
excellent January revenue statement. It is recognised 
that the elimination of the suspense account for renewals 
improves the dividend position very considerably. 
Local purchases aided the upward movement and there 
were evidences of the closing of a bear account in the 
ordinary stock. Mexican rails have also been in de- 
mand on dividend prospects, though in this instance 
some misapprehension appears to exist in the minds of 
some dealers. Toward the end of this month the divi- 
dend will be declared on account of the last half-year, 
and the published traffic figures for the period indicate 
the possibility of a distribution at the rate of 1 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock. Since the beginning of the new 
year the prospects have improved remarkably and 
dealers are inclined to confuse the prospects of the cur- 
rent half-year’s dividend with that of the preceding six 


months. The January revenue statement was excellent, 
as mentioned last week, and the company is now making 
further economies from the employment of oil fuel which 
is being supplied by the Mexican Eagle Company. The 
outlook is, however, obscured by the political situation. 
There is a disposition to discount the reports which 
reach this country from Mexico via New York, on the 
ground of exaggeration ; but the position is sufficiently 
uncertain to reduce the present demand for Mexican 
ordinary, despite the hopeful dividend outlook. 

Business in American railroad securities remains at 
a minimum. Dealers declare that there are so many 
doubtful and conflicting factors that they cannot ‘‘ see 
their way ’’. At present no attempt is being made to 
look on the bright side of things in Wall Street. The 
prospect that the extra session of Congress will involve 
the whole question of tariff revision is viewed with 
apprehension ; the Standard Oil Company is said to be 
preparing for an order for dissolution from the Supreme 
Court; and, as regards the railroads, the reduction of 
the New York Central dividend rate from 6 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. indicates the pessimistic attitude adopted. 
Further dividend reductions are expected. Until this 
spirit gives way to a more optimistic sentiment there 
is little hope of the stock market revival. Canadian 
Pacifics continue in fair demand in spite of the de- 
pressing influence of the American section. 

In rubber shares the carry-over disclosed a rather large 
bull account, although a good deal of liquidation had 
previously been in progress. This department has 
offered a picture very different from that of the buoyancy 
and excitement experienced during last week, business 
being on a comparatively small scale with the price of 
the commodity on the decline. But the present dulness 
should prove beneficial in driving out the weak bull 
element and giving the market a healthier tone. The 
recent revival of interest in rubber and growth of in- 
terest in tea have encouraged the flotation of several 
new companies. The latest is the Culloden Tea and 
Rubber Investment Limited with a capital of £250,000. 
Starting with holdings in five excellent tea and rubber 
estates it will carry on an investment and financial 
business, and with a good board, should immediately 
take its place among the leading Trust Companies. 

The mining departments have been very uninteresting. 
At one time dealers in Kaffirs and Rhodesians indulged 
in a general offering of shares, but these tactics failed 
to dislodge any real stock. Towards the end of the 
week it was learned that negotiations are in progress 
for the purchase of the realisable assets of Messrs 
Wernher, Beit, & Co. and Messrs Eckstein & Co. by the 
Rand Mines Co., which will necessitate a large increase 
of Rand Mines capital. It may be recalled that the 
unrealisable assets of the two firms named were recently 
purchased by the Central Mining Co. The market 
hardly knows whether to regard this latest development 
as a bull or a bear point; but it may be relied upon that 
the arrangements will be adequately stage-managed to 
prevent disturbance of quotations. Many capable 
observers cling to the opinion that a revival in 
Rhodesians, West Africans, and Kaffirs must come in 
course of time. If the maxim to buy when things are 
dull holds good the mining market certainly seems to ask 
for attention. 

The oil share market is firm with very little business 
passing ; but a favourable development in the flotation 
of new companies is the offering to the public of proved 
oil properties now, whereas a year ago most of the new 
concerns were merely doubtful prospects. 


THE DISTURBANCES AT THE COMEDIE 
FRANGAISE. 


(From A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) 


BERNSTEIN is one of the youngest, most pro- 

+ lific, and most successful of our dramatists. At 

the age of thirty-five he has produced ten plays, one 
of which, ‘‘ Le Voleur ’’, was performed on all the 
stages in the world. He is not exactly sympathetic. 


His plays are as non-moral as modern plays 
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generally are, and their power lies not in the intellectual 
pleasure they give, but in the nervous commotion which 
their violence produces. His unquestionable talent will 
display itself mostly in questionable scenes, for instance 
a crisis in which a son will reproach his father or even 
his mother with a dishonourable past. Nobody cares 
much to analyse a thrill of this kind. 

M. Bernstein, for the first time in his life, had let 
two years pass without producing anything when 
‘* Aprés Moi ’’ was announced. The expectation, when 
it became certain that this play had been accepted at 
the Thédtre Francais, was general. The Théatre 
Francais, as the Opéra or the Conservatoire, has its 
own public which remains deeply attached—as I will 
some day show from a very interesting Parliamentary 
report—to the classical répertoire, and it was a problem 
whether such audiences would welcome the introduction 
of a distinctly romantic play, as they welcomed 
Debussy’s music not so very long ago. 

This problem will never have its solution. It 
appeared at the premiére that ‘‘ Aprés Moi’’ was 
another of M. Bernstein’s over-tense plays with a situa- 
tion—a man placed between suicide and abandonment 
of his wife to a rival—carefully selected with a view to 
violent effects, and a not exceptionally artistic treat- 
ment. But the professional or ultra-fashionable public 
which crowds theatres at premiéres is very different 
from the regular audiences, and the play never had 
another chance. Just as the posters were being put up a 
well-known journalist, M. Urbain Gohier, published a 
document which immediately eclipsed the play in the 
public attention. This document was a letter dating 
from 1900 and addressed to M. Urbain Gohier himself 
by M. Bernstein, then living at Brussels. The chief 
passage of this letter ran as follows: ‘‘ I am twenty- 
four. I ama deserter from the army, and I am proud 
of being one. I deserted after seven months under the 
flags, seven remarkable months which have cost me first 
a deal of money, and later on, when my money ran 
short, bitter irritation. I suppose it is useless to tell 
you that most of my officers were either forgers or 
blackmailers. 1 have run away to Brussels. I may as 
well tell you also that all my youth was devoted to the 
most stupid dissipation.’’ 

A few days before the production of ‘‘ Aprés Moi,”’’ 
a magazine edited by the excitable young royalists 
known as the Camelots du Roi had printed an article 
on ‘‘ Semitism on the French Stage’’, in which the 
author advocated—as long as the Jewish question was 
not settled politically—‘‘ examination of the Semitic 
influence on the French stage from the strictly literary 
point of view’’. But this opinion made room at once 
for another when the letter quoted above was made 
public. It appeared to these young men that, whether 
good or bad, the work of a man capable of thus insulting 
the French army was not to be tolerated on the national 
French theatre. 

The papers have been full of the stratagems 
they used to ruin M. Bernstein’s play, substituting 


the placards of a fictitious piece entitled ‘‘ Le 
Juif Déserteur ’’ for those of ‘‘ Aprés Moi,’’ barri- 


cading themselves in boxes and sounding trumpets 
or grinding rattles or sending pigeons flying about 
the house at the most affecting passages; gradu- 
ally getting up regular riots outside the theatre, and 
fighting the police, sometimes to the numbers of twelve 
or fifteen hundred; challenging their opponents, too, 
and fighting duels day after day, but not with M. Bern- 
stein, who is unworthy of holding a sword; in short, 
making things so impossible for the author, actors, and 
manager, and even for Government, that after the 
sixth night M. Bernstein thought it better to withdraw 
his play from the Comédie Francaise. 

This is the first real triumph that the Camelots du 
Roi have ever had, and the philosophy of this episode 
of the history of French drama is evidently that it is 
easier to prevent people from hearing than to compel 
them to hear, but it is something more. The deep 
division among the French which the Dreyfus affair 
unexpectedly revealed still exists, and the least oppor- 
tunity will show it. There is an ineradicable belief in 


| have just lived through was much higher. 


; ordinary theatre. 


a large section of the French nation, comprising men 
of every class and standing, that the Jews never can be 
naturalised, that they may change their names, marry 
into Christian families, get christened if necessary, and 
talk about patriotism louder than anybody else : it does 
not change their inmost nature, which is as foreign from 
that of born Frenchmen as that of their mediaeval 
ancestors or that of their turbulent brethren in Russia. 
That they rule the financial affairs of France is an 
undisputed dogma with ninety-nine Frenchmen in a 
hundred, and that is the sorest grievance. ‘That they 
have an untoward intellectual réle is not so generally 
known, naturally, but with those to whom it is known 
it is the cause of much bitter indignation and of a hostile 
attitude which can find an immediate and tangible object 
with far less difficulty. It is a fact that there are quite 
as many Jews prospering on French literature as there 
are in the French banking business or in the French 


artillery. The theatre especially is crowded with Jews: 
actors or managers as Sarah Bernhardt, Guitry, 
Tarride, Mme. Simone, etc.; authors like Coolus, 


Tristan Bernard, and above all Porto-Riche and Bern- 
stein; critics like the M. Weyl who signs himself 
Noziére or Guy Launay, Léon Blum, Ernest Lajeunesse,, 
etc. 

It is also a fact that these Jews—some of whom 
possess talent—are not always what they ought to be 
to make themselves agreeable. M. de Noussanne, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Gil Blas ’’, tells that on the first night 
of ‘‘Le Vieil Homme’’ M. Lajeunesse—whose real 
name is Kohn—went about the green-room of the 
Renaissance sarcastically asking his non-Jewish 
colleagues whether they bowed themselves before the 
superior genius of Porto-Riche. The question might be 
interpreted as merely implying a natural desire on the 
part of a Jewish critic to know whether other critics 
who had damned ‘‘ Le Vieil Homme ”’ before seeing it 
admitted their mistake ; but it could also proceed from 
the vanity frequently tinged with insolence inherent in 
the modern Jew, and I should not be surprised if the 
treatment inflicted upon ‘‘ Aprés Moi’’ were mostly a 
retaliation for the somewhat irritating elation called 
forth by the other play. 

But the Camelots du Roi would deny that their 
action proceeded from racial feeling, or above all, from 
professional jealousy. The ground on which they 
have stood throughout the agitated fortnight we 
They 
the Théatre Francais is not an 

It is a national institution endowed 
by the State for the upholding of the great dramatic 
tradition and the performing of the masterpieces of 
the French drama. Such a theatre cannot be 
open to a man who has set an example of 
anti-patriotism and insulted the French army. It 
was in vain for M. Bernstein to plead—in a 
pathetic though rather undignified letter—that his. 
desertion had been a youthful escapade in which a 
woman had been his companion, that he had bitterly. 
regretted it and had taken advantage of the first 
amnesty to return to France and join his regiment again. 
His enemies inquired into the facts he alleged, and’ 
found that he had in fact rejoined not his regiment but 
the much favoured corps of the Infirmarians at the Val- 
de-Grace, and that even from that exceptionally light 
service he had been exempted through the interest of 
Madame Simone le Bargy. As a conclusion, he had 
not expiated his desertion, and after all desertion was 
inexpiable. 

Is this state of mind of the Camelots quite as pure 
as they say and no doubt are convinced it is? It would 
be too much simplicity to believe it. Some merriment 
was caused a few years ago by one of their chiefs—Léon 
Daudet’s—insisting on serving his ‘‘ vingt-huit jours ”’ 
as a military doctor, though he had given up the medical 
profession with éclat on the appearance of his novel 
on the ‘‘ Morticoles ’’ a few years beforehand. Was 
this quite soldierly? On the other hand nobody can 
be sure that they would have let M. Bernstein alone if 
his play had been produced at another theatre. Their 


contended that 


patriotism is entirely sterling, but it is sadly overheated 
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and far from evangelical. The plain truth is that they 
hate Jews and will seize every opportunity of making 
them scapegoats, and as for reasons, they have plenty 
of cleverness and will find them by the dozen. 

Meanwhile their violence has given offence to the 
powerful corporation known as the Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques. Everybody is agreed that you buy the 
right of hissing the play off the stage with your ticket 
at the door, but the Camelots exercise it with too much 
method, not only damning plays but damaging statues 
as well when they do not like the originals—and 
hundreds of dramatic writers have signed a letter to 
M. Bernstein evidently written in corporative self- 
defence. What its effect can be we do not see, for the 
whole question is how to prevent the Camelots from 
starting rows, and dramatic authors are not particularly 
brave soldiers; but there is plenty of fight in the air 
and the novelty is that the assailing and victorious party 
is that which, only a few years ago, was supposed to 
be crushed for ever. 


THE ‘‘ DAMNATION ” OF BERLIOZ. 
By Joun F. RuNCIMAN. 


T HERE must be terrible fellows in the 54th at Hanley 

—if at Hanley there is a 54th or any other regiment 
—judging by the devil, go, vigour and fire manifested 
in the singing of the Hanley Glee and Madrigal Society 
at the London Symphony Orchestra’s concert in Queen’s 
Hall on Monday night. The piece was the *‘ Faust ”’ 
of Berlioz ; the soloists were Mme. Donalda and Messrs. 
Walter Hyde, Robert Burnett and David Brazell; the 
chorus was as just mentioned; the conductor was 
Richter ; and the result was a stupendous, eye-opening 
artistic success. The credit ought to be distributed 
with discrimination, not forgetting even the poor com- 
poser; but it is an indisputable fact that without the 
choral singing, hardly ever matched for combined rich- 
ness and clearness, for energy and delicacy, the labours 
of all the others concerned would have gone for nothing 
or next to nothing. Sadly I moaned here but a few 
brief weeks ago that the older style of chorus-singing 
had departed ere the newer style had fairly come in; 
and lo! from the Black Country these preachers or at 
least practitioners of the newer style have paid us a visit 
to show that we don’t know everything here in London 
and (incidentally) that the best-intentioned critic may 
make a mistake. 

This thing of Berlioz, neither an opera nor an oratorio 
(nor cantata), is one on which I have never looked with 
the eye of favour and have rarely hearkened to with a 
pleased ear. In it we find its inventor’s qualities re- 
incarnated; it is crammed full of rhodomontade; it 
is the full and perfect expression—one might well call 
it a full and open confession—of the most splendid 
fanfaron music has ever produced. In only one respect 
was Berlioz a great musician or had he a great 
technique. He was a marvellous master of instru- 
mental effects, but not a master of instrumentation as 
we use the word when we think of Mozart or Wagner. 
The bulk of his music is worthless and has long been 
aged and haggard, dull and lifeless, with the bones 
showing hideously through the withered skin. But he 
had beyond doubt a miraculous knack of decking his 
dummies out in a garment of gorgeous and often 
supremely lovely orchestral hues—which is apt to make 
us think that there is real life and health beneath. 
His vocal melodies are not beautiful; there is never 
a thrill in them; they are the mere stodge and common- 
place of the time; Donizetti sometimes did quite 
better. His subjects for thematic development have 
not in them the germs for development; they possess 
little vital energy and distinction, and many of them 
can scarcely be memorised, even after many hearings. 
Berlioz, in fact, had no power of development, was 
powerless to evolve a great structure in the Haydn, 
Mozart or Beethoven manner. One finds no genuine 


climaxes—only bogus ones got by an artificial and 
arbitrary increase of loudness. 
dimly his deficiency. 


He seems to have felt 
For instance, in the Ride to the 


Abyss the music is the same throughout, and the effect 
of heightening excitement is got by piling on the noisier 
instruments and fortissimos. The great masters did 
not abuse the orchestra in this way: they did not force 
the louder instruments and expression marks on 
music which did not demand them: only where 
the music makes an imperative call do they employ 
them—and even then often, Mozart and Beethovei 
especially, with some reluctance. Wagner in this 
respect is reticent compared with Berlioz. Berlioz, in 
short, says as much in his first bar as he has said by 
the time he reaches the last : figuratively, he strikes his 
loudest—or perhaps I had better say his highest—note 
in the first bar. Yet between the first bar and the last 
he has achieved what he set out to do: he has pulled 
off the effects of colour that he wanted. At a first 
glance it might seem that what I have said amounts 
to saying Berlioz had no technique. He had—an 
imperfect one, to be sure, but still, a technique. What 
he strove to attain was such a mastery of notes as would 
enable him to get his colour nuances in a web of sound 
that no one could deny to be music: when he reached 
that point of mastery he was satisfied. He cannot be 
said to have sacrificed higher and nobler aims to his 
comparatively low one: simply it never flashed on his 
soul that in music there could be any other aim. Not 
only his music proves this, but his criticism of other 
men’s music also. He is the only critic who looked 
at all music wholly from the point of view of the instru- 
mental colourist. His treatise on instrumentation is 
fine, entertaining reading; yet there we discover how 
his limitations led to disaster : Meyerbeer gets the same 
praise as Beethoven: Beethoven is stupendous ete. 
only because he so contrived his themes and _ their 
developments as to enable colour-effects to be got. 

When Berlioz struggled to reach the sublime he 
merely became grotesque—as in the Requiem. When 
he stays in his proper element he is at least interesting. 
The bizarre, the uncanny, the supernatural and horrible, 
even the elfish and faerie—these are what appealed to 
him, and he generally managed to get something 
of one or other of them into his music. In 
Faust’? the chorus of sylphs and the dance 
of elves, and in the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ sym- 
phony the ‘‘ Quen Mab’”’ scherzo—in such things 
things we have him at his best. The ethereal, 
glimmering tints are entrancing in their beauty. In 
attempts at the bizarre he sometimes misses fire. The 
calculated bizarre is a dull and ugly thing. Some weeks 
ago I wrote here of the composers who sought to be 
original by deliberately departing from the conventional, 
thereby showing themselves still slaves of the conven- 
tional. I meant, for example, that were I to copy an 
existing picture of a horse and chose to add a fifth leg 
to show my mighty genius, the result might be startling 
enough to make a baby scream; but I deny 
emphatically that it would prove any originality on my 
part. So with our young men: so often when hunting 
after the bizarre, Berlioz. The bizarre must be spon- 
taneously invented, must be seen whole with clear vision. 
Sometimes, as in the Flea song, he had glimpses ; some- 
times he worked mechanically—and calamitously. 

His limited outlook on music, life itself and all the 
arts is plainly enough shown by his choice of such a 
subject as ‘‘ Faust ’’ for an opera and, having made 
his choice, by his particular selection of words from the 
original poem, and the alterations he made in those 
words. Like Richard Strauss in our own day, Berlioz 
degraded every subject he touched, and frequently he 
desecrated it. He took the solemn words of the Mass 
for the Dead and turned it into a circus-show ; and he 
took ‘‘ Faust ’’, carefully abstracted its noble and pro- 
found feeling, its philosophy, its beautiful and pathetic 
revelation of the weaker side of an innocent woman’s 
soul and all its power of passionate love, and left us 
only what was terrible in the original and becomes 
merely horrible in his version, the (as he rightly 
calls it) ‘‘ Damnation ’’ of Faust. The love-scene is 
without passion, Marguerite’s distress without sincerity 
or real pathos. But the Devil is all right; the riotous 
drinking-bout in the wine-cellar is done to the life ; and 
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there are the few other things I have referred to. The 
man was a magician when handling instruments. If he 
had only possessed ideas and musical invention to match ! 
The work is ineffective on the stage, having no con- 
tinuous story; lots of it are ineffective in the concert- 
room because they were composed in just the right way 
for the stage ; however it is done, the opera or cantata 
can never be completely satisfactory. On Monday 
night Mr. Robert Burnett was the most successful soloist 
because he got just the right suggestion of Mephis- 
topheles in costume without going beyond the limits of 
what is tolerable in a concert-room. Mme. Donalda’s 
part is a thankless one, but she made much of it; and 
Mr. Walter Hyde sang with ease and considerable 
beauty and passion some very dry and passionless music. 
The orchestra and Richter were magnificent ; but after 
all, as I have said, the main credit for such a brilliant 
success must go to the Hanley chorus. It is a far cry 
from glees and madrigals to the choruses of ‘‘ Faust ’’, 
but the singers sang them with perfectly devilish spirit 
and at times superb beauty of tone and fidelity of phras- 
ing. One point I ought not to omit: the quality of the 
contralto voices was the right one : even in the intricate 
winding parts of Bach I fancy no one would confound 
them with the sopranos. Similarly the tenors and 
basses were true tenors and basses. 


*“ SHAKESPEARE OR WHAT YOU WILL.”’ 


T is a national misfortune that we have no solid 
body of tradition about William Shakespeare and 
his plays. The few scraps that have been pre- 
served are either untrustworthy, or of no serious 
account. Who requires to know that Burbage was a 
fat man, or that Shakespeare played the ghost in 
Hamlet? To know something of the first production 
of Othello ’’, or ‘‘ The Tempest ’’—how the per- 
sonages of the drama bore themselves and spoke their 
lines, how the court received it, and how the ground- 
lings laughed or wept or jeered—this would be some- 
thing to the purpose. During the last week the paucity 
of our knowledge about Shakespeare has been driven 
sharply home. I am not thinking of the gentle- 
man from America who is digging up the Wye in order 
to prove that Shakespeare is Bacon. I am thinking of 
two theatrical events which in different ways remind us 
how little we know. 

To begin with, Mr. Oscar Asche has revived at the 
Garrick Theatre the one play by Shakespeare of which 
there is a real story as to its origin. Tradition has it 
that ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor ’”’ was written in 
fourteen days by command of Queen Elizabeth, who 
wanted to see ‘‘ a play of Sir John Falstaff in love ’’. 
‘There is not a scrap of evidence in support of this story 
that goes beyond the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was the fashion at that time to civilise the 
works of the Elizabethan savage, so that they should 
not offend the literati of the court of Queen Anne. John 
Dennis civilised ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor ’”’ into 
‘* The Comical Gallant ”’ ; and in the Epistle Dedicatory 
he stated that his play ‘* had pleased one of the greatest 
Queens that ever was in the world ’’’. Moreover it had 
been ‘‘ written at her command; and by her direction ; 
and she was so eager to see it acted that she commanded 
it to be finished in fourteen days; and was after- 
wards, as tradition tells us, very well pleased at the 
representation ’’. Rowe in his ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare ”’ 
at once seized upon this story, and added to it the further 
statement that Elizabeth had asxed Shakespeare for the 
play, being so ‘* well pleased with that admirable Char- 
acter of Falstaff... that she commanded him to 
continue it for one play more, and to show him in 
Love ”’. 

This is the one story resting on tradition of any in- 
trinsic value that I can for the moment call to mind 
as to the origin of a play by Shakespeare ; and it is a 
story that was not, so far as can be discovered, put into 
print till a hundred years after the writing of the play. 
There is nocompulsion to believe it. The smallest grain 
of improbability would be enough to destroy it. For 


myself I incline to trust John Dennis; simply for the 
reason that if John Dennis had not recorded the story, 
someone else would have invented something very like 
it to account for the play being what it is. ‘‘ For his 
nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green 
fields.’” Why raise Sir John from the bed of his inimit- 
able death to make him the butt of Windsor? It is 
sad, indeed, to have Sir John—the wittiest man that 
ever lived—to be ‘‘ at the taunt of one that makes 
fritters of English ’’. I am convinced that Shakespeare 
was under some pressure in bringing back Falstaff to 
the stage, when already he had put the last touch to 
the picture. Falstaff was revived to order—order of the 
Queen, perhaps—but certainly to order. The whole 
play gives the same impression. It is a jeu d’esprit, 
written rapidly to meet an occasion. It has about it 
the air of an improvisation. The jests are all from the 
tip of the tongue; every situation is a happy thought. 
In fact, the play was obviously written at short notice 
and in hot speed. Also it was written to please—to 
please the court, or the good citizens of London. The 
humours of Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans are old 
popular humours at the expense of the foreigner—still 
the staple of many an entertainment of to-day. Shake- 
speare would not of deliberate choice have chosen 
this kind of thing; but, having chosen it, he did 
not sink to the level of what he did, but raised 
it to his own. It is ‘‘ excellent clowning i’ faith ’’ with 
more than a touch of nature to relieve it. Do but read 
the earliest full title of the play and you will see at once 
that it seems like an invitation to walk up and see the 
show. ‘‘ A most pleasaunt and excellent conceited 
Comedie, of Sir John Falstaffe, and the merrie Wives 
of Windsor. Entermixed with sundrie variable and 
pleasing humors, of Syr Hugh, the Welch Knight, Jus- 
tice Shallow, and his wise Cousin M. Slender. With 
the swaggering vaine of Auncient Pistoll, and Corporall 
Nym’”’. Shallow, Slender, Falstaff, Pistol—these 
were old acquaintances of the Elizabethan playgoer. 
Evidently they were popular. They are put in the bill 
to draw. To the same end the play was probably con- 
ceived and written. 

A word is due to the production of Mr. Asche. ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ”’ should be played with swing 
and emphasis. The players must themselves enjoy it, 
if the audience is to be pleased. Mr. Asche has taken 
the play in the right spirit. His players do not mind 
sorting themselves into heaps on the floor when the 
occasion demands it; and none of the live horseplay 
wit of speech or situation is lost. I have recently 
been looking through some of the introductions con- 
tributed to the Caxton Shakespeare *—a very comely 
and scholarly edition of the plays and poems—and I have 
to confess that the liveliness of Mr. Asche and his com- 
pany was for this reason the more delightful. I admire 
the spirit that moves scholars and publishers to build 
to the poet’s memory great editions of his plays; to 
introduce them with painful studies into their origin ; to 
annotate them where the jest or the conceit is not plain 
to the modern reader, or where we have left the purity 
of Elizabethan English so far behind that we cannot 
understand it. But these big editions always fill me 
with a kind of uneasiness. It is treating Shakespeare 
too much as if he had been dead five hundred years, 
instead of being abreast of us all. Coming fresh from 
the Caxton Shakespeare to the Garrick Theatre where 
Shakespeare was most impudently alive was a cheerful 
experience. No one at the Garrick could believe, if he 
did not know, that actual texts of this play were stored in 
the libraries with introductions and notes and glossaries. 
Mr. Asche, himself, is built physically and by tempera- 
ment to be a notable Falstaff. In ‘‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ”’ he is as much Sir John as Sir John is 
himself. But I want to see Mr. Asche as the real thing. 
Let us see what he can do with Falstaff of Gadshill and 
Eastcheap—Falstaff before he had laid his brain in the 
sun and dried it. 

An examination of the story of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 


* **The Caxton Shakespeare.’’ With Annotations and a 
General Introduction by Sidney Lee. London: The Caxton 
Publishing Company. 1910. 
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Windsor ’’ shows us we may believe it or not as 
we choose. There is a more telling reminder of our 
ignorance about Shakespeare in the production this 
week at the Little Theatre of the scene between the 
King and the Countess of Salisbury from Marlowe’s 
‘‘ Edward III ’’, attributed with confidence by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society to William Shakespeare. 
Here again you may believe or not as you please. The 
arguments that count are like most that have to do with 
Shakespeare’s plays—arguments based on_ internal 
evidence. This is in the present instance all in favour 
of the scene being by Shakespeare and no other. It 
has all the faults and all the merits of his earlier ‘* his- 
tories ’’. The evidence by merit is so compelling that 
it is time this scene were included in the big editions. 
An extremely conscientious editor might put it in an 
appendix along with the doubtful scenes from the Henry 
VI and Henry VIII plays. It is a pity that the pre- 
senting of this scene was marred by an extremely bad 
delivery of some of the most beautiful lines. It is quite 
a play in itself—a one-act play by William Shakespeare ; 
and I wish some director could be persuaded to present 
it as such in a worthy way. Shakespeare’s verses 
should not be delivered like an argument from Euclid, 
or in the tone of a hostess making conversation at the 
dinner-table. 


MEMORIES OF A CATHEDRAL. 
By Firtson YOounc. 


T stood, when its medieval builders planned it, on 

the low sandstone banks at the meeting points of 
two limpid rivers; nothing much in sight from it but 
the collegiate buildings and school, beside it the old hall 
of Strangeweyes on the slope to the north, with a few 
scattered timbered cottages of the hamlet of Manchester 
to the south ending in the smithy and the river bank 
and the old arched bridge with the chapel on it, the 
bridge that carried the road over to the West Country 
and the sea. But many things happened in the 
centuries to that smiling green country of low hills and 
pleasant talking streams. Progress and civilisation and 
industry crept in from every side, and the black shadow 
of commerce fell upon it; smoke began to darken the 
earth, the grass and trees to disappear in the spreading 
invasion of stone and brick, the river to turn from silver 
to lead colour, from lead to chocolate, from chocolate 
to ink; until now at length the cathedral stands there, 
solitary in the throng, everything of its own date long 
vanished but its old comrade Cheetham’s College, where 
the monks who once served it used to live; stands there 
as on an island, grey and sad and isolated in the mists 
and rain, its bell daily calling with the voice of the 
departed centuries to men whose ears are filled with 
other sounds, while the great tides of commercial life 
go roaring round it for ever. 

Within, in the twilight, the sounds of the city are 
something stifled, although even there the whine and 
clash of the electric tramcar, the hoot of the motor-horn, 
the whistle of the railway, break in on the voice of 
prayer; yet there is a strange and sudden peace here, 
all the grander and more impressive for the strife and 
sordid clatter without, all the more precious because it 
was established by a spirit that is for ever banished from 
among us. The wide nave, with its double aisles, the 
intricate forest of pillars through which the sight 
reaches the Derby and Ely chapels; the lovely rood 
screen surmounted by the mysterious, jewel-coloured, 
soaring organ case, the perspective of the choir aisles 
and triforium, the grim rough arch of the western tower 
that is a reminder of the dark periods of the nineteenth 
century ‘‘ taste ’’, the removal and obliteration of which 
caused this picturesque damage—these at first produce 
an effect of confusion on the mind that is an odd contrast 
to the dignified simplicity of so many English cathedrals. 
The building is indeed unique in that and other ways; 
unique in the kind of its beauty, which depends not so 
much on size and proportion as on loveliness of detail 
and the naturalness of its orderly confusion, like a thing 
that has grown by time and with men’s needs, and yet 
in general accord with one noble and original plan. 


It is not of architecture that I am to write, but of 
music; not of the fine old building, with its incomparable 
wood-work, the carved and painted glories of its choir 
and ancient misty chantries, but with the life of music 
and ancient custom that I shared there for some years. 
Music is the soul of a Gothic cathedral, and the organ 
is its voice. There, and there only, can you hear in 
perfection those grave and suave tones, those vast 
harmonic structures of sound waves that build and build 
themselves up from the profoundest deeps that the ear 
can recognise, and spread in harmonic overtones, and 
break against the senses in endless and effortless 
succession; there, and there only, can music be moulded 
into a thing that shakes and awes us as only mass and 
proportion can—as in architecture, in mountains, in the 
sea; there, and there only, can the vast sound waves. 
generated by true organ tone find at once space enough 
in which to spread and a shell great enough to be filled 
with their murmuring voices. ° 

I remember as though it were yesterday my first 
introduction to that organ-loft and to the unique 
personality for more than thirty years associated with 
it—an occasion that was to influence so much my 
musical life and my associations with the cathedral. I 
was, I suppose, about sixteen years old, a devotee of 
music, a player on keyed instruments of some twelve 
years standing (or sitting), filled beforehand with 
veneration for the talents of the great man whom, by 
the introduction of a friendly ecclesiastical official, I 
was about to meet. It was Sunday afternoon, and as 
I sat in the loft in the rood screen looking at the four 
rows of yellow keys and the ranks of mellow ivory draw- 
stops, with their beautiful sound-suggesting names of 
Diapason, Dulciana, Suabe Flute, Gamba, Keraulophon, 
Dulcet, Clarion, Tuba Mirabilis, Violine, Bourdon, and 
so on, I could hardly believe in my own good fortune. 

The octave clash of the bells died away and gave place 
to those single beats of a high bell that produce always 
such an effect of expectancy, until these too had died 
away and there were only the sounds of footfalls and 
rustlings and creaking chairs. Far away in the vestries 
a clock chimed, and the murmur of an intoning voice fell 
on the ear. Was he going to be late? No, there wasa 
sound of footsteps at the bottom of the stone stairs; a 
stumbling and fumbling, the sound of a voice talking 
to itself, panting and heavy breathing, and a query that 
made my heart beat. ‘‘ Who’s there? Is anybody 
there? ’’—and at last the emergence through the 
narrow door of a short figure with a massive head and 
broad, clean-shaven face, peering at me with short- 
sighted eyes, and then, when I said who I was, smiling 
reassuringly and giving me a left hand to shake while 
he climbed, still panting, on to the organ bench. The 
whole business became familiar to me afterwards, but 
I shall never forget that first impression, the hazardous 
punctuality that brought him to the organ bench just 
as the distant Amen floated through the aisles of the 
cathedral, the condition of out-of-breathness, the sense 
of dignity and solemnity and general air of ancient days 
suddenly brought into the organ loft. And then that 
wonderful moment when, two or three soft stops having 
been drawn on the choir organ, the fingers were dropped 
firmly and softly on to the keys, and there would begin, 
through the simplest movements and the most diatoni¢ 


harmonies, to steal through the building such waves of . 


sound, such harmonies and sequences, as possibly no 
future generation will ever hear again in a quality at 
once so austere and so beautiful. I was spellbound 


from the first. The strange, great man had not said - 


How d’you do, or any of the things one had expected 
him to say, but had just sat down aud shut his eyes and 
continued for a few moments to raake this marvellous 
music, swaying about a little, sometimes shaking his 
head slowly as though he were singing to himself, and 
all the while marshalling his creeping fingers over the 
yellow keys as crisply as t.ained soldiers executing a 
manceuvre. It was all tco short; fifty or sixty bars of 
perfect sound, part crowded against part in perfect 
sequences and suspension, melody threading its way 
against melody through mazes of harmonies of the most 
exquisite dissolving hues, and then the long dominant 
pedal, with the sequences climbing higher and higher 
and drooping again to the quiet close with the deep 
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murmur of a thirty-two foot pipe drawn on the last note. 
No wonder I was impressed and rapt out of myself, 
for I was listening consciously for the first time to one 
of the most remarkable gifts of improvisation in the 
world, the gift inherited from a> family containing 
generations of musicians and nourished and guided in 
the hands of the great Samuel Sebastian Wesley ; and 
| had the discernment to know it. ; 

After that, with the last note, he opened his eyes as 
if released from a spell and began to talk to me, asking 
a string of questions and accepting my transparent 
homage with a smiling and indulgent complacency, 
taking snuff the while from a shabby little papier-maché 
box that had its place under the Double Diapason and 
was not allowed to be moved; offering me some, I 
remember, and as I was too nervous to refuse, and it 
being my first introduction to that agreeable narcotic, 
I spent the remainder of the time until the beginning of 
the psalms alternately weeping and sneezing. ‘But we 
got on famously from that point, and although I was 
more or less dazed and intoxicated by what I saw and 
heard, to say nothing of the snuff, all the events and the 
music of that first cathedral evensong remain with me 
among the highest peaks of memory that will catch the 
light until the last. And by the end of the service we 
had begun a friendship that brought me some of the best 
and happiest interests of my life, and was not even 
shaken in the difficult relations of master and pupil, and 
remains, I hope, unshakable. 


ON MINSMERE LEVEL. 


abate the cluster of dilapidated cottages known 

as the Sluice on the Suffolk coast and the inland 
hamlet of East Bridge there lie some two miles of re- 
claimed marshland known as Minsmere Level. A 
straight canal, called the ‘‘ new cut’’, bounded on 
either side by a sea-wall, runs right through the centre 
of it, from the bridge which gives to the hamlet its 
name to the sluice or aqueduct on the shore. Three 
drainage windmills with picturesque brown tops and 
sails are conspicuous objects in the landscape, and the 
striking ruins of an old monastic chapel. For in 
medizval days an abbey stood on the tongue of land 
slightly raised above the level of the swamp. It was 
founded in the middle of the twelfth century by one 
Ranulph de Glanvile for a small community of Pre- 
monstratensian monks. The situation, owing to the 
noxious exhalations of the marsh, doubtless proved very 
unhealthy, and some two hundred years later a larger 
abbey was erected about a mile and a half distant on 
higher ground. It is probable, however, that until the 
Reformation a few monks continued to occupy the Mins- 
mere monastery, and we read of one John Green, abbot 
of the new establishment at Leiston, resigning his 
position in order to become a hermit ‘* at the chapel of 
S. Mary in the old monastery by the sea’’. It is the 
remains of this chapel, standing on the desolate marsh, 
that form so arresting a feature in the dreary land- 
scape. The roof of the building and the stone mullions 
of the windows have entirely disappeared, but the 
outside walls remain, built of pebbles from the 
beach, interspersed here and there with a few Roman 
tiles. On the crumbling walls of the chapel, which only 
measures some thirty-five feet by eighteen, various 
plants have established themselves, such as mallow and 
mustard and pearlwort and fescue-grasses. A single 
specimen of the characteristic Suffolk species, ‘‘ Sisym- 
brium Sophia ’’, or flixweed, was also flourishing on 
the broken masonry. From the shelter of the ruin it 
was possible to watch unobserved the wild life of the 
marshes. A large flock of swallows, old birds and 


young, had congregated, as they will do before migra- 
tion, on the fallow outside, every now and then rising 
in a body and settling again. A couple of kestrel-hawks 
were hovering over the marshes on the look-out for 
fieid mice, which abound on the drier portions of the 
level, several herons rose with laboured flight from the 
reed-fringed dykes, a solitary curlew flew over the 


chapel just above the summit of the walls, while all 
around, in keeping with the weird and desolate sur- 
roundings, rose the mournful wail of the green plover. 

When the good Leiston Abbot was living as an 
anchorite in the chapel by the sea the marshes were as 
yet untouched by man. Kingsley’s description of 
Whittlesea Mere before the draining of the fens might 
almost equally well be applied to the old Minsmere 
marshes, which must have been a famous resort of wild 
fowl in the olden times. Even in the days of George 
Crabbe it was no uncommon thing to hear 


‘* the loud bittern, from the bullrush home, 
Give from the salt-ditch side the bellowing boom.’ 


But many of the rarer birds have forsaken their ancient 
haunts, although in hard winters a goodly number of 
interesting species are met with. And the reclaiming 
of the marshes has also affected the flora of the district. 
Many choice plants have vanished, or have become ex- 
ceedingly rare. The splendid Osmunda or Royal fern, 
once common in the marshes, is now seldom seen. The 
marsh ragwort and the marsh cineraria have become 
very scarce, while the great marsh sow-thistle is all but 
extinct. So too with the choice two-leaved Liparis or 
fen-orchis. It formerly grew in many of the Suffolk 
bogs and marshes, but has now very nearly disappeared. 
But though the Minsmere marshes have been drained, 
and cattle and horses now feed on a broad expanse of 
pasture-land, yet along the dykes which intersect the 
Level many interesting plants may be met with. The 
flora of these dykes or ditches is, of course, entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the adjacent sand-dunes and shingle 
which separate the reclaimed marshes from the shore, 
or of the meal marshes which often border the sea. It 
is a flora of its own, consisting of aquatic and bog 
plants, of pondweeds, sedges, and rushes, and including 
several species of ferns which have now become ex- 
tremely rare. And this flora, if lacking the peculiar 
fascination of that of the seashore, is not without 
interest and distinction. Indeed there is much pleasure 
in wandering along these straight dykes fringed with 
reeds and tall grasses, the haunt of ducks and moor- 
hens, of dabchicks and reed-warblers. 

The plants that most usually line the dykes, some- 
times with a dense jungle of herbage, are the common 
reed, and the branched bur-reed or sparganium. The 
sword-like leaves of this latter species are very con- 
spicuous along the ditches, mingled with the broad 
leaves, which often turn reddish in the autumn, of the 
great water-dock. In places, too, the reed-mace, com- 
monly but erroneously called the bull-rush, is abundant ; 
and now and then the far more beautiful and elegant 
lesser reed-mace. Gerard calls the reed-mace by its 
medieval name of ‘‘ Cat’s-taile’’, and mentions 
various uses to which the down of the conspicuous 
mace or torch ’’ was wont to be put. ‘‘ The soft 
downe ’’, we learn, ‘‘ stamped with Swines grease wel 
washed healeth burnes or scalds with fire or water ”’ 
Moreover ‘* this downe in some places of the Isle of Ely 
and the Low countries adioyning thereto is gathered 
and well sold to make mattresses thereof for plow-men 
and poore people ’’. This custom no longer exists in 
East Anglia, but the handsome -plant is often cut and 
sold for decorative purposes. The water-plantain with 
tall flower-stems and loose panicles of small pale lilac 
blossoms is another frequent species along the ditches, 
which are often choked with the rank growth of water- 
hemlock, of which ‘‘ the whole plant is of a naughty 
smell ’’. 

The somewhat sombre colouring of the dykes is often 
relieved by vivid patches of colour when the great hairy 
willow-herb puts forth its large rose-coloured flowers, 
or the splendid purple loosestrife, perhaps the ‘‘ long- 
purples ’’ of Shakespeare, fringes the ‘‘ fleets ’’ with its 
flowers. Nor must the more select flowering-rush 
(Butomus umbellatus) be forgotten, one of the most 
handsome of our bog-loving species, with its umbel of 
rose-red flowers clustered at the top of a round stalk, 
which rises several feet above the surface of the water. 
This fine plant is not to be found on Minsmere Level, 
though it abounds in a marsh not many miles distant ; 
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but all along the side of the dyke which runs nearest 
to the ruined chapel the rare and exquisite marsh- 
mallow, with soft velvety leaves and pale purplish 
flowers, is abundant. 

Where the dykes are not overgrown with rank 
herbage, choicer and more delicate species may some- 
times be seen flowering in the open water. In such 
places, it is true, unattractive pondweeds and starworts 
often manage to obtain a monopoly, and not infrequently 
the entire surface of the water is covered with a uniform 
scum of unwholesome-looking duckweed, or as the old 
herbalists called it, ‘‘ ducks’ meat ’’: Old Gerard in 
his ‘‘ Herbal ’’ has a quaint woodcut representing a 
moat beneath a fortress covered with the ‘‘ very little 
round leaves of the bigness of Lentils ’’ of this plant, on 
which several ducks are feeding. But in the more open 
dykes of the Minsmere Level, where the ‘‘ ducks’ 
meat ’’ has not gained the mastery, several interesting 
species may be seen. Along one reach of water the 
lesser water-plantain is established, a rare and delicate 
plant with rather large flowers of a pale pink colour and 
with a spot of yellow in the centre. The bladder-wort 
too is not uncommon, and here and there along the dark 
stretch of water the solitary deep yellow flowers stand 
up with striking effect. In other ditches the orbicular 
leaves of the uncommon and elegant frog-bit entirely 
cover the surface of the water, and when the plant is in 
flower the dainty white blossoms are very attractive. 
The name “‘ frogge-bit ’’ goes back to medizval times, 
and enshrines the belief that frogs fed upon the plant, 
while its scientific designation of Hydrocharis has refer- 
ence to its elegant appearance. And it would indeed be 
difficult to exaggerate the beauty of this little water 
plant, enhanced by its unromantic surroundings, with its 
floating leaves deep green above and of a reddish tint 
beneath and white flowers of three crumpled petals and 
clusters of barren yellow stamens. 

In spite of the artificial dykes which intersect the 
Level, and the almost constant working of the three 
windmills to draw off the stagnant water, the marsh in 
places is very swampy and of little use as pasture land. 
in these boggy parts of Minsmere Level, amid the 
tussocks of coarse grass and rushes, snipes and red- 
shanks make their nests every spring, as in the old days 
of Abbot John. Now, as then, the ‘‘ drumming ”’ of 
snipes is a frequent sound on the desolate marshes 
during the breeding season when the beautiful buck- 
bean is in flower. Later on, as the summer advances, 
the very rare grass-of-Parnassus, with its delicatelyy 
veined, cream-coloured blossoms, will grace the swamg 
with its presence, as it doubtless has done since the 
far-off days of the fifteenth century, when the good 
hermit meditated in ‘‘ the chapel of S. Mary in the old 
monastery by the sea ’’. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 
9 March, 


S1r,—Lord Robert Cecil’s article in your issue of last 
~week raises two points of an importance which I trust 
will excuse me for trespassing upon your space. 

The first of these points is the judgment that the 
weakening of the private Member in the House of 
Commons is mainly due to the increase in the numbers 
‘of those who now vote in a constituency to elect a 
Member. The second point is Lord Robert’s sugges- 
tion that nomination by the political leaders of the day 
would afford the best machinery for creating a new 
‘Upper House. 

As to the first of these points : no one can doubt that 
it is true in connexion with the modern single-Member 
aonstituency. Lord Robert suggests that, as the num- 
er of the electorate increases the personality of a 
representative tends to be lost, and the man tends to 
’ecome more and more a mere emblem. One might 


go further and say that the man tends to become more 


and more a mere unit. But would this criticism apply 
to large electorates in which there was the choice 
between many candidates, and the opportunity for send- 
ing a number of men of many varied views correspond- 
ing to cross-sections of opinion within the electorate ? 

Historically it certainly has not proved to be the 
case. No system of proportional representation, nor 
even any system allied to the system of proportional 
representation (such as was the French Scrutin-de- 
Liste), has fallen under the domination of a caucus to 
the same extent as the single-Member constituency has ; 
and it may be legitimately doubted whether very large 
areas with a very large electorate would, if such a 
reform were included in the reconstitution of the new 
Second Chamber, be captured by the present party 
machines. On the contrary, there is every prospect 
that, in the present disgust with (or at the best a 
suspicion of) the House of Commons, such a rational 
and fresh method of voting would be accepted as a way 
out of our difficulties. Only the practice of the plan 
could prove whether my contention is right or wrong, 
but on the analogy both of foreign experience and of 
such domestic experiments as the old cumulative vote in 
school board elections, we may legitimately incline to 
favour the change. 

Now as to nomination. Is not nomination by politi- 
cal leaders the very fashion we now possess ? 

Most people would agree that a senate composed of 
life members and those members chosen by competent, 
responsible, and legitimate authority for their eminence 
in the various departments of national activity, for 
their experience, and for the weight which their judg- 
ment carried with the public, would be the best Second 
Chamber conceivable. But have we any sort of 
guarantee that the professional politicians, though their 
authority might be legitimate, would use it with a due 
sense of responsibility, or would pick their men from 
such pure motives as the scheme connotes? 

It is not as though we had no experience in the 
matter, nor any practice to be our guide. We have 
unfortunately, ample and singularly clear experience 
in this field. We know to whom permanent legislative 
power is given under a system of nomination by politi- 
cal leaders, and he would be a very bold man who would 
pretend that the general result was the formation of 
such a senate as I have described. 

It is true that proportional representation as the basis 
of a new Second Chamber is an experiment, but unless 
I am greatly mistaken, both the political parties and all 
public opinion are necessarily bound to some experiment 
at this moment. 

Whatever institution is created or proposed as a sub- 
stitute for the present House of Lords, it must in the 
nature of things be novel, it must in the nature of things 
break with the national tradition, it must in the nature 
of things be mechanical. The necessity is regrettable, 
perhaps, but it is a necessity. Of such necessarily 
novel and necessarily mechanical experiments, an ex- 
periment based upon proportional representation would 
seem to fit in best with such experience and analogies 
as we possess, and with the public appetite for some- 
thing other and better than the caucus and the machine : 
for these are now discovered. 


I am, yours, etc., H. BELLoc. 


AUGUSTE ANGELLIER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay Review. 
7 Cannon Place, Hampstead. 
4 March rogrr. 


S1r,—I am sure not a few of your readers who are 
acquainted with modern French literature will be sorry 
to hear of the death of the French poet Auguste 
Angellier, which has just taken place in his native town 
of Boulogne. The end was not unexpected, as his 
heart had been seriously affected for some time, though 
one cannot but regret that he has not lived long to enjoy 
the high position that leading French critics have agreed 
to assign him of recent years. The truth is, he only 
started publishing his poems quite late in life, and 
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the great majority have appeared during the last decade. 
Opinions differ as to his best work. To a chosen few 
that tour-de-force ‘‘ L’amie perdue ’’ in two hundred 
sonnets is one of the great love poems in the language. 
Others prefer his latest work, and notably that harrow- 
ing poem of pity and despair, that Calvary of a mother’s 
grief entitled ‘‘ Luctus Matris’’. Others, again, 
award the palm to the first two volumes of ‘‘ Dans la 
lumiére antique ’’, where with the boldness and 
felicity of André Chénier he successfully challenges 
comparison with Theocritus and Virgil in their Eclogues 
and Pastorals, and the writers of the ‘‘ Greek Antho- 
logy ’’, with that side of classical literature in fact with 
which the French genius has probably the closest 
affinity. Yet like Chénier he remained throughout pro- 
foundly original, copying as he did the spirit rather than 
the letter of antiquity. Possibly that absolutely flaw- 
less idyll the ‘‘ Potier et la jeune fille ’’ may be regarded 
as the gem, though that masterly analysis of present- 
day political corruption, ‘‘ L’orateur et son ami ’’, runs 
it hard with its Juvenal-like vigour, together with a 
sincerity that owes nothing to Juvenal. Others again 
doubtless prefer ‘‘ L’Etrangére ’’ with its Lucretius-like 
analysis of love and passion, at once so classical and 
modern in its conception. 

Possibly Angellier is best known to English readers 
by his monumental work on Robert Burns in two 
volumes, for which the University of Aberdeen gave him 
an honorary degree at the recent quatercentenary. As 
one of the leading ‘‘ anglicisants ’’ in France, Angellier 
as Professor at Lille belonged to that select band 
of scholars who have done so much for a truer apprecia- 
tion of English literature in France and the French 
universities. 

Angellier in these days of push and publicity was 
singularly retiring and careless of praise, but I feel 
certain that you will gladly consent to afford a mournful 
pleasure to our friends across the Channel in showing 
that we are ‘‘ haud immemores ”’ of one who acted for 
sO many years as one of the ‘‘ consuls généraux ”’ of 
English culture abroad, while remaining himself a lead- 
ing representative of French culture in its best and 
highest form, who in these days of vulgar self-seeking 
and self-assertion gave up his own life to the cause of 
poetry and art except that large portion which was 
dedicated to the cult and service of friendship. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


THE LION’S PART. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London W. g March 1911. 

Sir,—We have all read with horror the account in 
the ‘‘ East African Standard ”’ of the lion hunt in which 
Mr. George Grey lost his life. But is it not, to say the 
least of it, absurd to be calling the lion ‘‘ brute ’’ and 
‘*“beast’’ and talking of ‘‘ murderous fangs’’? It is 
just the lion who comes out of the affair entirely well. 
He was quietly going off, disturbing no one, when 
he was attacked by a large party intent to kill him. 
Finding himself being overtaken, he turns and charges. 
At last he dies game, facing to the end heavy odds 
armed with weapons deadlier far than his ‘‘ murderous 
fangs ’’’. The lion, in fact, was a gentleman. He had 
no wish to be in a quarrel, but being in he so bore it 
that the.,opposed were much ware of him. 


I am, yours, H. H. 


‘““ VERITAS ’”? AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand W.C. 
24 February 1911. 


Sir,—In language of quite unnecessary heat 
** Veritas ’’—why do anonymous writers delight in such 
peculiarly unappropriate names ?—pronounces Christian 
Science healing to be of the devil, on the ground that it 
is based on suggestion. Yet he immediately calls on 
the medical profession to bear witness, and to 
bear it anonymously, against Christian Science, 


regardless of the fact that this very professiom 
deals largely and avowedly in suggestion. Now the 
truth is that there is nothing whatever hypnotic about 
Christian Science treatment. It is based simply, as it 
professes, on the teaching of the Bible, and to give it 
effect it is necessary to endeavour, in the words of one: 
of the greatest of Christian writers, to let that Mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus. It was the Mind 
of Christ, and not any human personality, which healed 
the sick in the first century, and it is the Mind of Christ 
which is capable of healing the sick in the twentieth. 

Suggestion is simply the attempt of one human mind 
to dominate another. It is as old as the human mind 
itself. It was quite well known in the first century 
by its earlier names, such as magic, dealings with 
familiar spirits, necromancy, ‘‘ et hoc genus omne ”’. 
The Jews, when they wished to discredit Jesus, fell back 
on this very means in the accusation that he cast out 
devils through Beelzebub. Jesus’ reply settled the 
question of Christian healing once and for all. He 
declared that a house divided against a house could not 
stand, in other words, that a man who believed that it 
was possible for the human mind to suggest healing, 
believed that it was also possible for the human mind 
to suggest sickness, and therein lies the real danger of 
hypnotism. Anybody who reads the papers of to-day 
must know that the courts are daily becoming the scene 
where the use of mental suggestion is exposed. There 
was one remarkable case of this in Berlin only last week. 
Jesus, however, was never satisfied with a mere 
negation, he went on, as he always did, to affirm the 
absolute. He declared that if he by the Spirit of God 
cast out devils, then the kingdom of God was come upon 
men. The kingdom of God never yet came upon any- 
body, and never will, through mental suggestion from 
a mind filled with a belief in good and evil. The 
kingdom of God comes upon a man exactly in proportion: 
as he gains the Mind that was in Christ Jesus. 

Then, your correspondent takes certain cases given 
by Mr. Paget in a recent book. These cases are given 
by Mr. Paget without a shadow of proof, without any 
means of identification, and in defiance of every law of 
evidence usually adopted. In the few cases in which it 
has been possible to test them, they have not been found 
to be particularly reliable, and I have shown elsewhere 
repeatedly that Mr. Paget has been misinformed in the 
cases which I have been able to trace. Suppose, how- 
ever, that they had all of them been true, suppose that 
Christian Science had failed in every one of them ; what 
does it prove, except that Christian Scientists are 
perpetually dealing with cases which come to them after 
every medical means has been tried in vain, and that 
they are not always successful in curing them? Anybody 
who had the time to collect the information might, by 
a careful reading of the newspapers, without going any 
further, collect a series of cases against the medical 
profession, which would reduce anything in Mr. Paget’s 
instances to the merest shadow. To take one single 
instance, it is only a few months since Dr. Paget declared 
openly that ‘‘ there is such a mania for the removal of 
the appendix on the part of all classes, and such 
desperate anxiety on the part of many surgeons to meet 
their patients half way, that. nothing except the inter- 
vention of criminal law will prove effective in reducing 
the wholesale slaughter’’. 

Finally, your anonymous critic condescends to some 
particulars, and recommends your readers to study 2 
certain number of books, written from a spirit bitterly 
hostile to Christian Science, and on lines which have 
deliberately excluded every single witness favourable to: 
Christian Science, and every scrap of evidence in favour 
of the movement. It is just this utterly foolish way of 
filling your mind with every atom of abuse against the 
opinions of your neighbours which makes ‘“‘ Veritas ”’ 
and those who think with him like the proverbial 
ostrich. 

Meanwhile, the great army of Christian Scientists is 
moving on to inevitable victory, never stopping to- 
attack their neighbours, because they are so sublimely 
certain of the truth of what they are preaching that they 
have no fear. A movement which has grown to the 
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vast proportions of Christian Science, and which 
numbers in its ranks many thousands of men and 
women of the highest intelligence and unblemished 
character, is not to be dismissed by a rhetorical flourish 
from an anonymous writer in a condition of mental 
irritation. Yours truly, 

FREDERICK Drxon. 


TAT, TO KNOT, TO KNIT, TO NET.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Calais Gate, 8 March 1911. 


Sir,—The Sarurpay Review is not exclusively read 
by men. If it were so I should not venture to pursue 
the subject of ‘‘ To tat, to knot, to knit, to net’’. To 
men, no doubt, there is no distinction between 
‘* knotting ’’ and “‘ tatting ’’, but to women there is a 
vast difference. I beg, therefore, to point out what 
that difference is. In tatting one end of the thread is 
held taut on the left hand, while with a small bone 
shuttle held in the right stitches are worked over and 
under so that they easily slip along the tight thread. If 
they ‘‘ knot ’’ the stitches will not draw. In macrame 
lace the same stitch is made, but no shuttle is used, 
while the fringe is knotted. This lace was made many 
hundreds of years ago to decorate the robes of Roman 
Catholic prelates, and was worked in silk and fine 
thread. Netting, another variation of this kind of fancy 
work, is all ‘‘ knotted’’, and was most probably the 
occupation of the lady observed by Dr. Johnson. At 
one time window curtains were netted in thick cotton; 
indeed up to the present time they are not infrequently 
seen in rural districts. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
A LancasuireE Lass. 


THE LISTENERS. 


" [5 there anybody there? ’’ said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door ; 
And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor ; 
And a bird flew up out of the turret 
Above the Traveller’s head; 
And he smote upon the door again a second time; 
‘* Is there anybody there? ’’ he said. 
But no one descended to the Traveller, 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 
But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men; 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 
And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 
While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky; 
For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head : 
‘* Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word ”’, he said. 
Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the old house 
From the one man left awake; 
Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 
And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 


REVIEWS. 
POETS AND WOMEN. 


“Feminine Influence on the Poets.” By Edward 
Thomas. London: Secker. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


M R. THOMAS, a proved essayist of wide reading 

and very acute discernment, has rather surprised 
us in this volume by establishing pretty clearly that the 
promise of so tempting a subject is somewhat deceitful 
after all. At first blush we should have supposed an 
obvious gap in critical literature, awaiting a book on 
these lines. Having read the book, we doubt if the gap 
has ever existed. In part, perhaps, Mr. Thomas him- 
self is responsible. He is, we repeat, an essayist, and 
has in this instance preserved the manner of the essay 
proper through some three hundred and odd pages. 
This in itself is a feat of doubtful value. As chapters of 
talk about poetry the fare he offers has undeniable 
charm. Almost everything is palatable, and discloses 
a sympathy at once true and modern with many phases 
of poetry. But the air of a consecutive study, conveyed 
inevitably by a book so planned, awakes an expectation 
which even the author cannot fulfil. Whether it were 
possible, in a more responsible and philosophic vein, 
to produce a book of this size on this subject with 
permanent advantage to literature, may be an open 
question. For ourselves we doubt it ; but we are certain 
that here the writer has fallen between two stools in 
lending a false magnitude to what is really a collection 
of graceful small studies. And furthermore we feel that 
he has unconsciously exposed a weakness in the subject 
itself. We suspect that the relation of women to poetry 
is not nearly so important, on a close scrutiny, as it 
seemed. 

Many of the opinions which Mr. Thomas quotes, in- 
teresting in their way, are by no means in accord with 
our knowledge of actual poets. Buckle, for instance, 
asserts that the understanding of the boy, influenced by 
the understanding of the mother, ‘‘ is saved from being 
too cold, too matter of fact, too prosaic ’’. The very 


pleasant chapter on women as poets will suffice to | 


explode this fallacy. The madness of imagination 
which contradicts all our prosaic instincts is entirely a 
masculine gift. No woman poet has it. ‘‘Matter-of- 
factness ’’, if a vice at all, is essentially a feminine 
quality in literature. The verses quoted from women’s 
work by Mr. Thomas in no instance even approach true 
poetic fire, much less that morbid excitement which is 
the note of poetic decadence and wholly peculiar to men 
poets. Usually it is said that women are indirect 
creators of poetry, by inspiring the poet. We cannot 
say that Mr. Thomas’s analysis confirms this view very 
strongly. He has a chapter in which he emphasises the 
vague identification of women and love with Nature in 
the poet’s mind. ‘‘ The love-poem ”’, he admits, ‘* may 
open with desire of woman, but it ends with unexpected 
consolation or with another desire not of woman ”’. 
Nothing is truer than his statement that in such poetry 
‘* the figure of a woman is introduced unwittingly as a 
symbol of they know not what ’’. This point is worthy 
of development, for we fancy that a full apprehension of 
it would dispose of half the nonsense that is written 
about poetry’s obligation to women. The root of all 
poetry is a sense of the mystery of life. Mature poets, 
in their highest achievements, have needed no sexual 
atmosphere to communicate this sense to the reader. 
In young poets erotic passion, idealised more or less 
according to temperament, is inevitably entangled with 
that ‘‘ infinite passion’? from which poetry springs. 
The particular woman is an accident, and as the poet 
ripens he survives even this symbolic necessity. Indeed, 
as Mr. Thomas makes clear, ‘‘ the harmony of love and 
nature’’ which has produced so many perfect poems is 
not dependent at all on a specific love. He earns our 
gratitude by quoting John Clare’s wonderful lyric, which 
begins— 
‘* Love lives beyond the tomb, 
And earth which fades like dew ! 
I love the fond, 
The faithful and the true.”’ 
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Such a poem, impassioned yet sexless as the best work 
of Blake, is typical of a whole great class. To ascribe 
such works to ‘‘ feminine influence ’’ would be absurd. 

The chemistry of poetic production is so obscure a 
science that nothing is harder, as we have often pointed 
out, than to connect convincingly a poet’s verse with the 
actual emotions of his life. Mr. Thomas has shown 
himself alive to this fact, though he joins without 
hesitation the rash band who detect autobiography, im- 
mediate and white hot, in the Dark Lady Sonnets. 
Were it not for their technical difficulty, he thinks ‘‘ they 
eught to attract men who do not read poetry ’’, and 
that “‘ it is a wonder that some have not refused to call 
these poems at all ’’, so striking is their ‘‘directness ”’. 
In this way he contrives to reconcile his Harrisian view 
of the Sonnets with the general truth that poetry is not 
life, but life transmuted. Of Campion’s Latin poems, 
to which one editor assigns some personal significance, 
Mr. Thomas shrewdly observes that “‘ it takes a lifetime 
to discriminate between truth and convention in Latin 
verses ’’. The remark is apt enough for Elizabethan 
and Jacobean love-poetry in general, if we put it in a 
different way, and say that it takes a lifetime to dis- 
<riminate, in such poetry, between the narrow truth that 
is mere fact, and the broad truth that emerges when 

‘all thoughts, all passions, all delights ’’ are con- 
centrated by the poet in a moment of creation. 

In the later chapters we are presented with a running 
commentary, embellished by much acute quotation, on 
the relations of English poets to their mothers, women 
friends, mistresses intimate or remote, and patronesses. 
All this has very much the tone of light essay. In other 
words, the value of these pages lies in the glimpses of 
poetry and criticism gathered by the way. As positive 
study of ‘‘ feminine influence ’’ on the poets they are 
highly insubstantial, and Mr. Thomas is too sincere a 
critic of poetry to press his points in so hazardous 
and conjectural a thesis. . Women make a peg for 
pleasant writing about the poets themselves, enlivened 
with some very frank allusions to their known 
characters as men. There are critical touches at once 
bold and true, as where Milton is described as ‘‘ both 
sensualist and ascetic’’. In modern references the 
author shows a catholic taste. He quotes with 
appreciation a passage from Mr. Doughty, and has a 
delightful fancy that ‘‘ Lady Greensleeves ”’ of the song 
‘ ought to have waited for Frederick Sandys to catch the 
full anger of her eyes, the pride of her lips and tresses 
of vellow hair ’’’. We hardly know what he means by 
calling Herrick ‘‘ this trivial vicar ’’. The survival of 
Herrick’s work he regards as ‘‘ wonderful proof of the 
power of style ’’, a phrase which embodies fallacy un- 
worthy of Mr. Thomas. No “‘ trivial ’’ person has ever 
had power of style. ‘‘ Although he (Herrick) was a 
gross-looking man, with a thick neck, a big beak, and 
abundance of curly hair, his nature was diminutive. He 
liked little, delicate things, and, consciously or un- 
consciously, he created images of little things.’’ This 
is very amusing and in one sense extremely true. 
Nobody has extracted such effects from the delicate and 
the diminutive as Herrick did. But in the last resort the 
poetic virtue of Herrick, as of Horace, resides in the 
pathos, the wistfulness of life, with which these small 
things are endued. To invest with such magic a bottle 
of wine or a spray of may-blossom is really a large per- 
formance, and implies great imaginative vigour. 
** Corinna’s Maying ’’ is a ‘‘ criticism of life ’’, none 
the less thrilling by reason of its daintiness in phrase and 
image. In a similar spirit we should refute another 
remark, arising from Carew’s lyric— 


‘* Ask me no more where love bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose. . . 


” 


‘* Such a poem ’’, says Mr. Thomas, ‘‘ shows how little 
need the lyric has of the best that is thought and said 
in the world. It is made of materials that are worth 
nothing and is itself yet beyond price’’. A pleasing 
paradox, and as misleading, we submit, as it is 
ingenious. Such statements tempt us far from the 
subject of women and poetry. These very lines of 


Carew we have quoted recall by their idea another verse 
—one of the most solemn in English poetry : 


“He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown.”’ 


The nature of the concrete image matters little. Perhaps 
it is gossamer, an airy trifle; nevertheless it may be 
sentient with ‘‘ the mystery of things ’’, discernible only 
by ‘‘ God’s spies ”’ 

Throughout the latter half of the book, in short, we 
feel that Mr. Thomas’s subject has become an occasion, 
rather than a necessity, for writing. Of Burns, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and their relations with women, he has 
much to say that interests or attracts in a detached 
fashion, but he has nowhere convinced us that women 
had really much to do with the making of these poets. 
And we take leave to doubt, we trust in no spirit of 
misogyny, if anybody could convince us. 


THE GATES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Cape Peninsula.’ Pen and Colour Illustrations. 
Described by Réné Juta. Painted by W. West- 
hofen. London: Black. 1910. 7s 6d. 


“Via Rhodesia: a Journey through Southern Africa.” 
By Charlotte Mansfield. London: Stanley Paul. 
1911. 16s. net. ' 


| Cape ’’—but he meant, we think, Table 
Mountain—was ‘‘ the stateliest thing ’’ Drake 
found ‘‘ in all the circumference of the earth’’. The 
beauty and romance of the Cape Peninsula, with its 
bays and promontories, its wealth of oak and 
pine not yet depleted, its Sacred Mountain dominant 
over all, the tides of two oceans and two hemispheres 
meeting about its base—the beauty and romance of the 
Cape Peninsula and its traditions have an_ unfailing 


lure for the artist in colour and in words. One 
could not say that it has found its poet of all time 
in the prose of Miss Réné Juta. But with her 


colleague, Mr. Westhofen, this daughter of the 
Peninsula has made a gallant essay in the right direc- 
tion. For here is a book full of the Cape Penin- 
sula. Mr. Westhofen’s paintings, though unequal, and 
with this demerit for the reviewer that the artist’s im- 
pressions are not always our impressions, are mostly 
beautiful and have caught much of the rare spirit they 
pursue. The green shimmer among the massed 
hydrangeas of Groote-Schuur seems overdone, but re- 
gard (for one example) the ramparts of the old castle 
in the moonlight and the happy blue and silver of 
several of the sea-effects. Miss Juta’s pen is at least 
as felicitous as Mr. Westhofen’s brush, and perhaps 
more faithful. She has the traditions of the Peninsula 
at her fingers’ ends, she has its aspects in her heart, 
but communicable ; and the frame which she has devised 
for their presentment is tactful and appropriately 
romantic. 

She quotes R. L. S. with point and reverence in her 
‘* Dedication ’’, and probably she might not have 
written or would have written differently if no ‘‘ Travels 
with a Donkey ’’ had preceded her own pilgrimage 
with ‘‘ Marinus’’. There are tiny aberrations in 
style: it will be kind if in her next edition Miss Juta 
contrives not to talk of Mr. Rhodes as ‘‘ Cecil John ’’. 
And we demur to her view that Mr. Rhodes’ imperial 
head was not worthy of that ‘‘ immense and brooding 
spirit ’’. Miss Juta, having been in the nursery even 
during the statesman’s last days, may be generalising 
from certain busts which—when not by Mr. Tweed—are 
rather awful. Her next edition, moreover, might con- 
tain a map of the Peninsula. But these are trivial in- 
completenesses, and altogether these sketches are 
beautiful, a book to give to one’s friends, but, even 
more, to retain among one’s prized possessions. It 
will be something if the Union Government are moved 
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by its perusal to redress the horrors wrought by the 
jerry-builder in modern Capetown and, if this is not too 
date, by that fiend and his colleague the woodstripper in 
Newlands and in the suburbs beyond. 

There is another gate or series of gates, which 
open on South Africa, but from the north in 
Rhodesia. Of these and of the great country which lies 
between Africa South and North the layman who is not 
over educated and likes his information not too solid 
may learn something from the voluble pages of Miss 
Mansfield. A cheerful traveller, Miss Mansfield’s 
‘“‘one and only journey ’’, she tells us, ‘‘ started 
with faith, travelled through danger, and ended 
in love’’. It is difficult to know why “ danger ’’; 
few London streets are safer than the route 
which Miss Mansfield followed from the railway- 
head in North-East Rhodesia to Nyassaland. But 
the attraction of this artless narrative is the tremendous 
seriousness with which the narrator regards a journey 
which travelled women of the world make nothing of. 
We hear a great deal of Miss Mansfield who, we gather, 
like most unmarried women from a not sophisticated 
milieu has written novels. Her first chapter is 
headed ‘* Why? ’’ Twenty-one pages of reasons for 
Miss Mansfield’s journey—momentous affair. ‘‘ Via 
faith to experience, via sacrifice to strength, via the 
off-shoots of knowledge gleaned from others to the per- 
manent establishment of a nature made happy through 
those pioneer efforts—how long the journey sounds! 
But every footstep of individual honest endeavour must 
. mean advancement; and verily via the colonies must 
one go to knit closer the rivet-work of the Old 
Country’s supremacy.’’ How is that for an opening 
sentence? And if such is Miss Mansfield’s prose 
manner, at Mr. Rhodes’ grave she drops into verse, 
as thus: 


““ Most men are merely men and no part God; 
A few have thoughts which live beyond the sod, 
And so we say of Rhodes ‘ He was a man’, 
Knowing that something more was his inspan.”’ 


To be fair, ‘‘ something more ’’ than this ‘‘ is her ”’ 
[Miss Mansfield’s] ‘‘ inspan’’. The very ingenuous- 
ness at which we smile gives a freshness to some of her 
descriptions and to conclusions not otherwise original. 
Her heart is obviously in the right place and her ideas 
sound enough behind the turgid expression which 
found favour, we infer, or at least publication, 
from the editor of the ‘‘ Manchester Daily Dispatch ”’ 
and ‘* The Grand Magazine ’’. And some of her photo- 
graphs are capital. ‘‘ To no paper ’’, Miss Mansfield 
tells us proudly, ‘‘ was I bound ’’. But it is a pity she 
did not accept a proposal in pre-paid telegram from the 
editor of ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly ’’ to ‘‘ persuade leading 
suffragettes to go with ’’ her. 


EMBROIDERY. 


“English Secular Embroidery.” By M. A. Jourdain. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1910. 10s. 6d. 


MBROIDERY is probably the most ancient of all 
the decorative arts ; de Farcy supposes it to be 
earlier than painting; and though by reason of the 
perishable nature of the material we have no specimens 
of extreme antiquity, there are records of Chinese 
needlework many centuries before Christ. Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Persian, and Indian records are numerous, 
and from the East the art was brought by the 
Phrygians to Rome. Pliny speaks of ‘‘ acu facere id 
Phyrges invenerunt’’ and ‘‘auri frigium’’ is our 
modern ‘‘ Orphrey ’’. The Phoenicians probably intro- 
duced Eastern design and workmanship into Britain,and 
henceforth the art of needlework in England developed 
pre-eminently and luxuriantly, nourished by the con- 
stant influence of Eastern inspiration, flowing in through 
Roman conquest and Christianisation through the 
Crusades, and later through commerce with Sicilian and 
East Indian merchants. Miss Jourdain takes up her 


subject, which is peculiarly English embroidery for 
secular purposes, from Saxon times, when already Eng- 
lish workmanship was noted for its excellence, though 
its most glorious period was reached in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, the age of ‘‘ opus angli- 
canum ”’ as exemplified in the wonderful panel of ‘‘ The 
Betrayal ’’ at the British Museum. Of domestic needle- 
work there are scarcely any remains before Tudor times ; 
garments and bed-hangings from the nature of their 
employment were soon worn out. We must study 
early English embroidery from ecclesiastical work 
treasured in convents and churches before the Reforma- 
tion, at least such as has survived the unfortunate 
iconoclastic zeal of sixteenth century Protestantism both 
in England and abroad. From illuminated manuscripts, 
from wardrobe accounts, from brasses and paintings we 
know that embroidery was lavishly employed to decorate 
wearing apparel and furniture, that it was made in great 
quantities, not only by ladies as their chief occupation, 
but by professional embroiderers. De Farcy’s list of 
workers is almost exclusively masculine, and possibly 
the excellence of medizval and Tudor embroidery is 
due to its not being regarded as a purely feminine 
accomplishment, but as an art worthy of practice by the 
skilled of both sexes, in an age when the art of painting 
was yet in its infancy. 

In the fifteenth century patterned woven stuffs 
became the rivals of needle-worked materials, and some 
slight deterioration is observable in the designs for em- 
broidery, but with the Renaissance came the increasing 
demand for richness of attire, for the magnificence of 
effect, which is only to be gained by elaborate needle- 
work in silk and gold and silver thread, and by the 
incrustation of jewels and metal-work. Tudor clothing 
was stiff with gorgeous embroidery, a contrast to the 
flowing draperies of satin and soft silks of the seven- 
teenth century, when the most beautiful expression of 
embroidery is to be found not on clothes but in curtains 
and hangings worked usually in worsteds ina large bold 
design of tree-stumps and conventional flowers, very 
fine both in colour and shape. Another characteristic 
form of seventeenth century needlework is the Caroline 
stump-work, pictures worked on caskets and mirrors, 
with the figures and ornaments padded into relief, 
marvellous in its minutiz but feebly grotesque and 
zsthetically uninteresting. 

In the eighteenth century the fashion of embroidered 
clothes both for men and women was revived, the 
designs being chiefly in floral sprays natural in treat- 
ment. 

Really amazing is the enormous amount of time 
and labour that must have been expended on needle- 
work, until nineteenth century hastiness and im- 
patience made such monuments of patient skill impos- 
sible, and modern eyesight became too feeble for such 
detail as may be seen in the Elizabethan golden 
stomacher, or the medieval Syon cope at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, or even in eighteenth century 
flower embroideries. The famous Mrs. Delany at the 
age of 70 began to make those really exquisite and 
unique paper-flowers which are now in the Print Room 
at the British Museum. With the nineteenth century 
came the declension of needlework into the lowest 
depths of ugliness and coarse workmanship, until the 
Gothic Revival and the Pre-Raphaelite movement re- 
vived beauty of design in needlework as in other 
arts. 

Miss Jourdain’s book is not a technical handbook, but 
an historical survey of the art of English secular em- 
broidery. We know of no other book on the subject 
so lengthy and complete, and it should be got by 
all students of art needlework. It is admirably 
and copiously illustrated, and contains a great deal 
of special and peculiar information, the result of 
obviously conscientious research. On the other hand, 
we have come across many passages where no quotation 
marks acknowledge obligation to other authorities, and 
there are signs of hasty compilation. 
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CHINA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


«“ The International Relations of the Chinese Empire ; 
The Period of Conflict, 1834-1860.” By H. B. 
Morse, London: Longmans. 1910. 20s. net. 


E welcome very heartily the appearance of this 

volume. It supplies a want which has been long 
felt, for there has hitherto been no_ publication 
which deals fully and adequately with the story of our 
early relations with China. The inquirer who wished 
to know, for instance, at first-hand the true history of 
the opium war, and the causes that led to it, had to 
search through long-forgotten blue books, rare and 
mostly inaccessible, or to try to get hold of that still 
more rare miscellany called the Chinese Repository, 
which is a mine of information on the contemporary 
events which it records. Summaries of the period we 
have had, the best being that of the late Alexander 
Michie, who, in the introductory chapters of his work, 
‘*The Englisman in China’’, points out with true 
insight the fundamental causes that were bound sooner 
or later to produce a conflict. The historical chapters 
in the bulky work of the late Dr. Wells Williams con- 
tain a fairly comprehensive survey of the period, but 
learned though the author was in things Chinese, he 
was first of all a missionary, and that has sometimes 
affected his judgment. 

Now we have from Mr. Morse a full and im- 
partial record of events from the early Canton factory 
days down to the close of our last war with China in 
1860. Of Mr. Morse’s qualifications for the task it is 
needless to speak. His long service as a prominent 
member of the Chinese Maritime Customs Service 
under Sir Robert Hart (to whom, by the way, the book 
is appropriately dedicated), is well known, and the pub- 
lication of his former work, ‘‘ The Trade and Adminis- 
tration of the Chinese Empire,’’ London, 1908, 
established his reputation as a leading authority on 
Chinese fiscal matters. In a modest preface the author 
tells us his object has been to present the events of the 
period as they appear in the light of history, giving no 
undue predominance to picturesque episodes, though 
they might lighten the narrative, and omitting no minor 
occurrences, which, though dull and uninteresting, were 
yet important elements in moulding the opinions and 
guiding the actions of the principal actors on the scene. 
It has also been his aim to give an original authority 
or cite a reference for every statement made, the truth 
or completeness of which might be in question. This 
last object has been carried out completely, and in our 
opinion it makes the real value of the work. Mr. Morse 
has further been able, through the courtesy of the 
Foreign Office, to print in an Appendix a number of 
original despatches, hitherto unpublished, which throw 
a flood of light on the mind of the Cabinet, when brought 
face to face for the first time with the China question. 

The book is called by Mr. Morse ‘‘ The International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire’’, but it is in fact 
mainly the story of British relations, for there were no 
other to speak of till toward the close of the period. It 
is true we were not the first pioneers of trade with 
China; the Portuguese, the Spanish, and the Dutch 
were there before us, but British trade soon took the 
predominance, which it-has ever since maintained, while 
that of our rivals, and with it their political influence, 
gradually sank into insignificance. American trade and 
shipping, however, began at an early period, grew even 
before the abolition of the East India Company’s 
monopoly, and for long was second only to English. 
American traders in those days did not disdain to take 
a hand in the opium traffic, which was soon to become 
a burning question, though they contributed nothing 
towards its solution. 

Probably the most interesting period dealt with by 
Mr. Morse, and certainly the least known, is that of 
the Old Factory Days in Canton down to the end of 
the first war, the so-called opium war, which was ended 
by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. It has been 
declared over and over again, and no doubt is sin- 
cerely believed by many people, that we went to war with 
China to force her to buy our opium. If indeed it were 


so, it would be a serious blot on the national character, 
But we conceive that a study of Mr. Morse’s pages. 
will satisfy any person, not wilfully blinded by prejudice, 
that it was not so. Nothing indeed could be farther 
from the truth. In the first place, from the time 
of the Prohibitory Edicts, about 1800, the East 
India Company, which then held a monopoly of the 
trade, ceased to carry opium in their ships, and forbade 
their agents and servants to trade in it. The Company’s. 
monopoly, however, only extended to trade with the 
United Kingdom. Local trade between India and China 
was open to all the world, and outside dealers, finding 
China was still eager to buy, the Edicts notwithstand- 
ing, proceeded to supply her wants. The quantity at 
first supplied was small, and had the Chinese officials 
done their duty, and seized and confiscated the drug 
as soon as it came within their jurisdiction, the mischief 
could have been nipped in the bud. This they did not, 
finding it much more advantageous to their pockets 
to wink at the irregularity. With practical toleration 
the import grew from some 4000 chests in 1800 to 35,000 
chests in 1838, and the trade, limited at first to Canton, 
was extended to various points along the east coast. 
The Imperial Decrees remained a dead letter for thirty- 
seven years, but in 1837 the attention of the Peking Gov- 
ernment was again called to the trade, not so much as 
being iniquitous in itself, as because it was leading to a 
drain of silver. Opium being still contraband, it was 
always sold against cash, that is, silver delivered on 
board the importing vessel or receiving ship, and it 
was assumed the silver was exported. Mr. Morse 
shows, as a fact, there was no drain of silver; 
as the balance of trade over the whole period was im 
favour of China, though the tendency, no doubt, during 
the later years was the other way. But be that as it 
may, the local authorities became seriously alarmed, and 
the question debated was whether the trade should be 
legalised so as to admit of opium being exchanged for 
goods, such as tea and silk, or whether it should be 
prohibited altogether. In the end the prohibitionists. 
gained, and drastic orders came from Peking to stop 
the trade absolutely. 

Up to this time it does not appear that the British 
Government expressed, or were asked to express, any 
opinion on the matter, but in 1837 Capt. Elliot, the then 
Superintendent of Trade, called the attention of Lord 
Palmerston to the alarming expansion of the opium 
trade, and the probability of a collision with the 
authorities. Lord Palmerston’s reply was an instruc- 
tion to warn British subjects that the Government 
would not interfere to enable them to evade the laws 
of the country to which they traded, and that ‘‘ any 
loss which such persons might suffer, from the more 
effectual execution of the Chinese laws, must be borne 
by the parties who have brought that loss on them- 
selves by their own acts’’. This was the attitude 
which the British Government maintained both before 
and after the dramatic events which were now to 
follow. Of these events we have no room to speak, but 
they will be found fully recorded in Mr. Morse’s pages, 
viz., the imprisonment of the handful of foreigners in 
their own factory, the enforced surrender of the opium 
under threat of death by starvation, the expulsion of 
British merchants from .Macao, the orders forbidding 
natives to supply them with food or water, the attack on 
two British gun-boats to compel the surrender of a 
victim in a charge of homicide, and finally the perpetual 
interdict proclaimed on British trade. War _ then 
became inevitable. 

Mr. Morse prints, we conceive for the first time, in his 
Appendix the letters which Lord Palmerston addressed 
to the Chinese Court, setting out fully the cause of the 
war. From this, and from the instructions given to the 
plenipotentiaries, the policy of the British Government 
in regard to opium is clearly seen. The right of China 
to prohibit opium if she so desires is fully recognised; 
only, if that is the law, it ought to be administered 
impartially all round. Also, it ought not to be allowed 
to remain a dead letter for a number of years and ther 
suddenly be revived. 

‘*The British Government, however ’’, he continues, 
‘* would not have complained if the Chinese Govern- 
ment, after giving due notice of its altered intentions, 
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had proceeded to seize and confiscate all the opium they 
could find. The Government had a right to do so by 
means of its own officers and within its own territory. 
But for some reason best known to itself the Chinese 
Government did not think proper to do this. It deter- 
mined to seize peaceable British merchants instead of 
seizing the contraband opium, to punish the innocent for 
the guilty, and it also resolved to force the British 
Superintendent, who is an officer of the British Crown, 
to become an instrument in the hands of the Chinese 
authorities for carrying into execution the laws of China 
with which he has nothing to do. Against such pro- 
ceedings the British Government protests, and for such 
proceedings the British Government demands satis- 
faction ”’ 

Mr. Morse sets out, as in duty bound, all that can 
be said on the Chinese side. On the abstract question, 
opium or no opium, they were of course entirely in the 
right. But, as in many other instances, with a good 
cause, they spoiled it by the blundering way in which 
they sought to enforce it. Opium, however, was only 
one of the incidents in the controversy. The author 
very fairly sums up the situation thus : 

‘* Of other grievances there was a long list, all weigh- 
ing on the foreign merchants and calling for a remedy; 
and war had been hanging in the air from the time of 
Lord Napier’s protest onwards. War came when it did 
because the Chinese had precipitated a crisis by a vigor- 
ous campaign against opium; but it was not fought to 
uphold the trade in opium, and it was only the begin- 
ning of a struggle which lasted for twenty years, and 
which was to decide the national and commercial rela- 
tions which were to exist between the East and the 
West.”’ 

A learned American, quoted by Mr. Morse in a foot- 
note, puts the case in a nutshell when he says, ‘‘ The 
<ause of the war was the kotow.’’ The Chinese 
struggled hard and long to maintain their pretension to 
universal supremacy, of which the kotow was the out- 
ward symbol. Trade they did not object to, but it 
must be on _ condition of absolute submission. 
Foreigners had no rights; they were not within the pale 
of law; they were hardly within the pale of humanity. 
Whatever privileges they enjoyed were purely by favour 
of the Emperor, and might be modified, cancelled, or 
withdrawn at any moment. There were only two alter- 
natives to war—entire submission or to pack up and go 
away. 

The East India Company during its long and not very 
glorious career accepted the first alternative. Submis- 
‘sion was enjoined by the Board on all its agents. The 
trade must be kept going at all costs, for it was lucra- 
tive and dividends were required. Complaints and 
remonstrances fell on deaf ears. Residents had to put 
up with personal indignities as best they might. Even 
the enforced surrender of innocent men, as in the case 
of the gunner of the ship ‘‘ Lady Hughes ’’, who was 
executed without form of trial, on the principle of a life 
for a life, created no indignation at home. When the 
company’s monopoly came to an end in 1834, and Lord 
Napier was sent out as the first King’s representative, 
the watchword of his instructions was conciliation; he 
must do nothing to offend the susceptibilities of the 
Chinese. A short experience of three months con- 
vinced him that the conciliatory policy was a failure. 
The Viceroy refused to receive his letters unless couched 
in the form of petitions, as the East India 
Company’s letters had always been. ‘‘ The Ministers 
of the Chinese Empire’’, he declared, ‘‘ are not 
‘permitted to have intercourse by letter with the 
outside barbarians’’. In this he was_ perfectly 
tight. It was no arrogance on his part, but 
the tradition of the Empire, from which he durst not 
depart, and if he had so dared it would have been at the 
risk of his head. Lord Napier saw at once that the 
question at issue was one which only the two Govern- 
ments could settle, and he recommended an Embassy 
to Peking, well supported by an armed force. But the 
British Cabinet would have none of it. ‘‘It is not by 
force and violence that His Majesty intended to estab- 
lish a commercial intercourse with China, but by con- 
ciliatory measures.’’ So ran the reply, which, unhap- 
ily Lord Napier did not live to receive. The con- 


ciliatory policy was therefore continued for five years 
longer under Lord Napier’s successors, every fresh 
submission producing only fresh humiliations until the 
crisis, to which events had been tending, was provoked 
by the violent measures above described. 

We congratulate Mr. Morse on the successful com- 
pletion of his task, and have no hesitation in saying 
that his book will at once take its place as our standard 
authority on the period of which it treats. 


CHEERING US ALL UP. 


“The Card.” By Arnold Bennett. London: Methuen. 
1911. 6s. 


Mr. Bennett would earn our gratitude if only by his 
variety. The limitations he has, which for the most part 
he accepts frankly, do not apply to subject, method, or 
style. It would, for example, be difficult to find in the 
work of any living novelist three books differing more 
completely in these particulars than, let us say, ‘‘ The 
Glimpse ”’, ‘‘ The Old Wife’s Tale ’’, and ‘‘ The Card ’’. 
In style especially, that is; in the acknowledgment by 
workmanship of essential character, each of them is so 
distinctive that it suggests an individuality carried 
almost to the verge of mannerism, an individuality as 
pronounced as that which enables one in the case of so 
many writers to name the author from the study of a 
single page. The variety is the more surprising since 
Mr. Bennett must be reckoned a prolific writer, and the 
men who over-write themselves are not, as a rule, the 
men who, measured as artists, can be said to write much. 
“* The Card ”’ has a prolific, an exuberant air, and yet 
it is written with extreme simplicity. An extreme 
simplicity is, in his curious way, symptomatic of the 
hero; his simplicity surprises himself, though, as he 
grows used to the surprises, they take on a subconscious 
and then a self-conscious air. It is, indeed, the fact that 
neither he nor the reader can foresee what will happen 
next which distinguishes his career from that of any 
ordinary rascal who lives by his wits. ‘‘ What’s he 
done?’’ demanded his unsuccessful rival for the 
mayoralty, conscious of his own superior virtues. 
** Has he ever done a day’s work in his life? What 
great cause is he identified with? ‘‘ He’s identified,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ with the great cause of cheering us all 
up.’’ That practically covers all he ever did for his 
birthplace, with the exception of presenting it with a 
footballer ; but though the Five Towns resent the idea 
that their gloomy atmosphere is in any need of cheering, 
what more solid kindness can a good citizen confer on 
his community, or what more serious enterprise can we 
ask of his biographer? This is by no means the first 
occasion on which Mr. Bennett has been identified with 
the great cause of cheering us all up, and he relies here 
on means just as simple and unconsidered as did the 
Card ’’ in enlivening Bursley. It is the sheer vitality 
of the tale which makes it so engaging, and the best 
tribute to that vitality is our readiness to accept its most 
surprising features. Henry Machin is so engagingly 
alive that an air of accomplishment clings to his most 
unlikely ventures. He is, in his irresponsible way, an 
addition in portraiture to a type which is seldom handled 
in fiction with so little forcing of the note, and so just 
a reliance on the truth and humour of its humanity. 
Mr. Bennett is always at his best in the Five Towns, 
and it is a real achievement to treat with such detach- 
ment a community with which the writer is so com- 
pletely familiar. Both we and he have such a sense of 
his acquaintance that we accept his instances and intro- 
ductions as though they had the authority of a grammar. 
We can recognise or conceive whether the likeness be 
of the Countess of Chell—who will probably be amused 
at the sketch—or of some product of pottery smoke not 
to be met with outside it. But when Mr. Bennett leaves 
the Five Towns his touch loses its authority and distinc- 
tion. He ought to have left the Card’s Swiss honey- 
moon out of the story. The foreign air seems to make 
him unpleasant, and it reveals the author in surround- 
ings which do not suit him and of which he shows his 


ignorance. 
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SOME BOOKS ON ART. 


‘*Turner’s Golden Visions.” By C. Lewis Hind. London: Jack. 
1910, 21s. net. 

The last few years have done much to contribute to our 
knowledge of Turner. First came the wonderful so-called 
discovery of the ‘‘ unfinished oils ’’ at the Tate Gallery, then 
Mr. Finberg’s ‘‘ Inventory of the Turner Bequest,’’? and 
lastly, the opening of the new Turner Gallery at Millbank 
last summer. Mr. Hind has noticed all these events in his 
clear and comprehensive survey of Turner from year to year, 
a narrative somewhat marred, perhaps, by the predominance 
of the author’s own autobiographical reminiscences, but 
greatly illuminated by the really excellent colour illustra- 
tions. It is in reproducing the light, often somewhat 
nebulous water-colour drawings, that this process is most 
successful, while in the oil-pictures it is often heavy and false 
in tone. How various may be the opinions on any example 
of Turner is illustrated by citing opposite views of the ‘‘ Bay 
of Baiw,’’ a picture in which, according to Mr. Finberg, 
Turner’s artistic work went all to pieces, while Mr. Leslie, on 
the other hand, considers it one of the most perfect of the 
painter’s visions of Italy. 

‘‘The Louvre.” Fifty Plates in Colour. 
21s. net. 

This companion volume to the National Gallery displays 
a like scholarly treatment and careful embodiment of the 
latest research and criticism, and is in form a kind of epitome 
of the history of painting from Duccio to Manet, with special 
reference to the pictures in the Louvre. Were this the size 
of a handbook, nothing could be more useful, and we would 
gladly exchange these fifty large and unsatisfactory colour 
reproductions for a number of small illustrations elucidating 
the text, for few indeed can recall, without help of this sort, 
the many pictures referred to by their numbers. The plates 
are in most cases somewhat unpleasing, a bilious yellow being 
the pervading tone, reducing even such a silver-grey harmony 
as Raphael’s portrait of Castiglione to the condition of a 
Brown Master.” 

‘* Hogarth.” By Edward Garnett. ‘‘ The Popular Library of Art.”’ 
London: Duckworth. 1910. Qs. net. 

“Hogarth.” By C. LewisHind. ‘‘ Masterpieces in Colour” Series, 
London: Jack. 1910. 1s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Garnett’s excellent and scholarly volume supplies a 
need, for in spite of the hundreds of monographs on artists 
that are constantly appearing, Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
edition of Austin Dobson’s Life, the standard authority on 
the painter, is inaccessible to the general public. As the 
author points out, Hogarth is but gradually winning a 
reputation as a painter, and even now his name is obscured 
by those of Reynolds and Gainsborough. Yet the time will 
come wken Hogarth as a painter will leap into fashion, and 
owners of old pictures will ransack their attics in search of 
lost or forgotten examples. The picture which figures among 
the illustrations as in the Besancon Museum cannot surely 
be connected with the great English master. 

It is perhaps because Hogarth’s biography has been so ex- 
haustively dealt with by Mr. Austin Dobson, whose work, as 
Mr. Hind observes, is a kind of Blue-Book for the study of 
the painter, that Mr. Hind treats his subject in a 
gossipy, almost flippant style, which seems, indeed, only 
suited to the ephemeral purpose of a lecture. So many 
personal recollections that are found in this brief volume seem 
somewhat out of place, as are also the rather forced references 
to Matisse and the Sunday dinner of the Foundlings. Of the 
eight coloured illustrations the most successful is the por- 
trait of the murderess, Sarah Malcolm, in the National 
Gallery of Scotland. It is interesting to compare this with 
the portrait supposed, though on slight evidence, to be that 
of the same notorious character in the collection of Sir 
Frederick Cook, of which, however, the author makes no 
mention. 

Blake.” By G. K. Chesterton. ‘‘The Popular Library of Art.’ 
London: Duckworth. 1910. 2s. net. 

In this companion volume the author has had a subject 
after his own heart. It contains much about Blake, but 
more about Mr. Chesterton and his views on life, poetry, 
and painting, with passing allusions to the blessings of 
Home Rule for Ireland, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s philosophy, 
and other fascinating but irrelevant topics. It is vigorous, 
provocative stuff, not out of keeping with much that Blake 
himself in his more tempestuous moments was apt to pro- 
duce. At the same time Mr. Chesterton does full justice to 
the extraordinary inequalities of his hero, the poet who could 
sink in alternate lines from sublimity to pathos, the 


London: Jack. 1910 


painter who could create the Almighty like a Michelangelo, 
and come crawling to muddy earth as though possessed of 
As a piece of controversial 


some Mid-Victorian devil. 


criticism it is good reading. For sympathetic insight and 

appreciation we must seek elsewhere. 

“Ingres.” By A. J. Finberg. ‘' Masterpieces in Colour’ Series. 
London: Jack. 1s. 6d. net. 

So avowedly little of a colourist was Ingres that it seems 
almost a satire to illustrate his work by a colour-process., 
Paradoxical as it may sound, Ingres’ pictures are seen at 
their best in photographic repreductions. Among the 
coloured plates here neither ‘‘ La Source,’ perhaps his 
masterpiece, nor the ‘‘ Odalisque’’ is included. It is, how- 
ever, in his wonderful pencil portraits that Ingres will live, 
yet of these the author makes scant mention, while of the 
‘** Apotheosis of Homer,’’ that tame Raphaelesque composi- 
tion, with its disagreeable colour, Mr. Finberg writes with 
an enthusiasm hard to share. The book is a useful record 
of the artist’s work from year to year. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS. 


Naturally the subject that takes first place this month in: 
the Reviews is the Reciprocity Agreement between America 
and Canada. Sir Roper Lethbridge, in a long ‘“‘ Nineteentlr 
Century ”’ article on ‘‘ the Liberal policy of Imperial disin- 
tegration ’’, regards the agreement as economically unneces- 
sary because the Americans must shortly open their doors 
unconditionally to Canadian foodstufis and raw materials, 
and on the political side he supports Mr. Balfour's assertion 
that its ratification would be an Imperial disaster. In the 
‘“‘ Fortnightly Review ’’ Mr. Garvin gives an able summary 
of the movement in Canada towards reciprocity and of the: 
attitude of the political parties in Great Britain towards 
the question of an imperial tariff. The central fact in the 
position at the present moment, in Mr. Garvin’s view, is 
that Canada has not yet abolished the British Preference, 
and that the door is still open for closer economical union 
of the Empire. But we must not think that the agreement 
is the less serious for that. ‘‘ Partial reciprocity, ingeni- 
ously as it has now been devised, will lead to the old Liberal 
idea of unrestricted reciprocity. And that by grim 
paradox will mean the hugest protectionist system that the 
world has ever seen. It will mean a North American 
Zollverein, with the mother country frozen out commercially 
in a way that would inevitably cause the disappearance of 
the Imperial connexion.” In the ‘ English Review”’ Sir 
Alfred Mond takes the cheerfully stupid Radical line of 
argument. The agreement will do no harm to the Empire, 
and have no political effect whatever. Increase of American 
trade does not mean a diminution of British trade; and in 
any case nature must win, and Britain is by nature at a 
disadvantage. The ‘‘ National Review "’ speaks out plainly 
on the part played by Mr. Bryce in the negotiations which 
led up to the agreement. ‘‘ It is equally unusual and un- 
pleasant ’’, runs the editorial note, ‘‘ for an Ambassador to- 
remain a party politician and to play the party game abroad 
for the sake of his friends at home’’. Mr Cannan, of 
Montreal, also in the ‘‘ National Review’’, points out that 
Canada has not yet agreed, and is not yet awake to the real 
meaning of the agreement. At first sight Canada appeared 
t» be getting from America so much for so little that criticism 
was silenced. It is, however, coming to be realised that. 
what America has offered to give she could not in any case 
avoid giving. The American tariff must soon have been 
revised, and the duties on Canadian foodstuffs dropped 
owing to the high cost of living in America and the agitation 
it is beginning to raise. America has pretended a magnifi- 
cent generosity when really America’s hand was forced. The 
Canadians are beginning to see this, and to see also that the 
dropping of the food duties by America is an attack upon 
Canada “in the weakest part of the wall’’. Once get the 
trade to stream north and south instead of east and west, 
and the American policy will begin to bear fruit. Mr. 
Cannan thinks that Canada, when the drift of Mr. 
Taft’s policy is really clear, will refuse to consider his pro- 
posals in a purely commercial light, but will consider them 
in their political meaning also. 

The Declaration of London has both its champions and its 
opponents in the various Reviews. The ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ prints an article by Mr. J. Wilson Potter in 
favour of, and a second by Rear-Admiral V. A. Montagu 
attacking, the Declaration. The point taken by the 
defenders is that henceforth we shall know where we stand. 
That is Mr. Wilson Potter’s view, as it is Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s in the ‘‘ English Review’’, Excubitor’s in the 
‘* Fortnightly ’’, and Mr. T. J. Lawrence’s in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary ’’. They think we shall gain more than we shall 
lose by its ratification, and Mr. Lawrence sums up the 
generally superior airs of the defenders in a sentence: ‘‘ The 
fears of the scaremongers are not justified even by their mis- 
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interpretations ”’. What is certain is that in a naval war 
Great Britain’s all would be involved, and, as Rear-Admiral 
Montagu sugzests, questions of absolute or conditional con- 
traband would be settled on the spot without much regard to 
international compacts. The fighting captain would confis- 
-cate or scuttle, and leave rights and wrongs to be dealt with 
at some future date by the judicial authorities. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, in the ‘‘ National ’’, says that the Declaration was 
made in Germany, and, after a close critical examination, 
he describes it as a leap from the frying-pan into the fire. 
We are, he says, preparing to hand over British interests 
to an International Court because British Governments in 
the past have not been brave enough or determined enough 
t» protect British commerce from illegitimate attack. ‘‘ We 
allow the destruction of our ships, when other Powers are 
at war; we imperil our food-supplies; we expose our com- 
merce to the deadliest form of attack; we hamper our fleets ; 
we abandon the rules and laws of our own Prize Courts, 
with their six centuries of maritime experience and their 
high standard of justice and humanity, for a new code made 
ia Germany, inferior in humanity and equity; on every 
vital point we surrender our contentions; and we treat the 
Dominions as though they were of less account than Persia, 
‘Colombia, and Uruguay ’’. Mr. Wilson’s criticisms will not 
be disposed of by placing him among the scaremongers. 

Of the political articles perhaps the most interesting is 
that by Mr. Sidney Low in the “ English Review ’’—a dis- 
course on the cross-currents of Unionism. Mr. Low’s view 
of present political conditions here presented is not of the 
partisan: it is aloof and not untouched with irony. ‘‘ The 
Tories have allowed themselves to be dished over social 
reform and progressive politics... A nation organised, 
regulated, equipped with a Government actively and pur- 
posefully engaged in promoting ‘ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’, exacting suit and service for the 
common weal from every citizen, and in return ensuring to 
every citizen the conditions of a humane and civilised exist- 
ence—that was the old Tory ideal, the inspiration of the 
greater ‘intellectuals’ of the nineteenth century who 
opposed the Pigwash gospel, as Carlyle called it, which re- 
garded life in society as a soulless struggle and an endless 
scramble. And it is this conception, dimly seen, and dis- 
guised as insurgent Radicalism or misunderstood Socialism, 
which has been steadily permeating the constituencies. .. . 
Mr. Lloyd George is applying Mr. Chamberlain’s doctrine of 
‘ransom,’ and Mr. Winston Churchill is doing for the 
Liberals what his father might have done for the Conserva- 
tives if he had been given the chance’’. The Tories, staking 
all on Tariff Reform and an Imperial policy, were defeated 
in 1910, and have not improved their position in 1911 by 
departing from the policy of stubborn resistance to any change 
in the constitution. The official directors of the party, says 
Mr. Low, have been captured by the ‘‘ Tory democrats ’’, who 
are a little surprised and confused by their easy victory. 
What will be the end? Mr. Low’s conclusion is in the half- 
serious cynical vein of the body of his article: ‘‘ We may yet 
live to see Mr. Ramsay Macdonald bringing in a Bill to 
provide marriage-portions for working men’s daughters out 
of the proceeds of a duty on imported millinery, and Mr. 
Balfour submitting it to a Referendum ”’. 

In the ‘‘ Contemporary Review’? Sir John Macdonell 
examines the conditions for a Referendum, and finds that 
in this country they do not exist. There must be a purely 
democratic theory of government, the people being supreme, 
and the House of Commons a body of delegates merely. 
There must be a rigid constitution, and a special set of laws 
marked off from the rest as constitutional or organic laws. 
The Referendum, Sir John Macdonell urges, would destroy 
the representative system which at its best is ‘‘ trust by the 
many in the worthiest’’. In ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ”’ 
an anonymous article exposes the tactics of the Govern- 
ment. The writer says there is to be a suspension of 
the coustitution during which Home Rule, Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, Payment of Members, and other Radical measures 
are to be carried. Then possibly the constitution will be 
rebuilt. The only hope for the Opposition is a firm, popular 
policy of reform, which may induce the Government to signal 
for a compromise. 

In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ Mr. Noel Buxton sums up 
the results of the Young Turkish Revolution. To a great 
extent his article is an apologia, though he admits that the 
Christian races would not admit the truth of his praises, 
and that security to the traveller and to the subject has not 
been provided. ‘he railways are picketed, the prisons are 
full, and armed bands are afoot in the country. He dwells 
forcibly on the difficulties of the reformers—the want of 
money, the want of men, the fanaticism and ignorance of 
the people. Mr. Buxton’s apology is, in fact, a telling in- 
dictment of the Young Turks. He has to admit that only 


in one department has there been any real improvement—the 
Army ; and this department is the boast of all Young Turks. 

M. André Beaunier has in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” an 
interesting study of Charles Baudelaire. M. Beaunier sees 
in Baudelaire the dandy par excellence. His formula was 
complete: ‘‘ Le culte de soi-méme dans ]’amour, au point de 
vue de la santé, de l’hygiéne, de la toilette, de la noblesse 
spirituelle et de l’éloquence’’. 

In the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review’’ Mr Filson Young has a 
popularly written article upon the ‘‘ musician as composer ’’. 
He divides modern musicians into three classes—(1) 
the class that makes musical translations of literary ideas ; 
(2) the class that has musical ideas pure and simple to 
express; and (3) the class that tries to produce colour and 
atmosphere. 

Viscount Midleton, in the ‘‘ Financial Review of Reviews ’’, 
discusses ‘‘ the new science of investment’’ with a view to 
showing that the time is near when the present limit on 
trustee securities will be subjected to further examination. 
The article is full of suggestive points for men with money 
to invest, whether for themselves or in the capacity of 
trustees. Mr. H. J. Jennings’ article on the difference 
between investment and speculation strikes one as a little 
elementary for a financial review, or is it that the readers 
of the review are such innocents that they do not understand 
when transactions are on the lines of ordinary business and 
when they are a mere gamble? 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Mars. 


Le Marquis de la Mazeliére deals in this number with the 
institutions of modern Japan in an article of exceptional 
interest. He thinks that few nations have accomplished in 
so short a time a great constructive work which is likely to 
prove so durable, and points out that the victories of Japan 
must not be attributed to the ancient traditions of the 
country, but rather to the military training of the last forty 
years. The reformers’ work will also prove durable, and, 
better still, will be developed and strengthened by time. He 
also puts forward the theory that the social and political 
formations of the Eastern nations are not the inevitable 
product of their soil and climate, but the result of passive 
and traditional resistance to the continual invasions of the 
nomads. In their main lines the civilisations of Asia and 
Europe have followed a parallel of development, though they 
will always remain distinct. M. Victor Giraud concludes 
his attractive study of M. Paul Bourget, dealing in this 
number with his works since the publication of ‘‘ Le Dis- 
ciple’. Students of French politics should read M. Benoist 
on proportional representation, which he holds is absolutely 
certain to be soon a part of the electoral system. 
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Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 


THE SILENCES OF THE MOON 


By HENRY LAW WEBB. 
4s. 6d. net. 


ATTITUDES AND AVOWALS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


5s. net. 


A VAGABOND iN THE 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


12s. 6d. net. 


THESE BOOKS ARE 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN LANE at 
THE BODLEY HEAD 
VIGO ST. LONDON. 


CAUCASUS 


HE GREENING BOOKS. 


A NEW ROMANCE by the Author of “A Maid of 
Brittany,” &c. 


THE MASTER WIT. By MAY WYNNE. 


Third Edition. Now Ready. 
RANGER GULL’S GREAT ROMANCE, 
HOUSE OF TORMENT. A story of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 
‘* The whole story goes along at a swift pace and rivets the attention. . . . 
Mr. Ranger Gull deserves to score a great success with his fresh and vigcrous 
romance,’—Daily Telegraph. 
A Romance of a Bond Street ‘‘Beauty’”’ 
Establishment. 
THE BEAUTY DOCTOR. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. Author of ‘‘The Case for 
the Lady,” &c. 
** story of Lemdon Society life up to date."— Vanity Fair. 


A Story of Modern Society. 
WHEN WOMAN LOVES. 
By RATHMELL WILSON. Author of ‘‘ Re-Birth,” &c. 


clever novel, freshly conceived.” —Morning Leader. 


Lueas Cleeve’s Latest) and Best Work. 


FRIENDS OF FATE. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. Author of “ The Cardinal and Lady 
Susan.” &c. The above story is founded on fact, the details 
of which are in the pussession of the Author. 
“* Its plot is deep and intricate, though its appeal is irresistible.” 
Vanity Fair. 
A Romance of Richelieu. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAST. 
By MICHAEL KAYE. Author of ‘* The Duke Vengeance.” 


“* Written by one who hasa pretty turn for the invention of plot and incident.” 
Scotsman, 


THE BOURGEOIS QUEEN OF PARIS. 
By JANET Hi. CLARKE 
‘There are many exciting and amusing episodes in the tale.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
A story of Mystery and Excitement. 
THE GIRL’S HEAD. 
By EDGAR JEPSON. Author of ‘‘The Admirable Tinker,” 
&e. 


‘“* I did not go to bed till I had read the last line.” 
C. Macuen in the Evening News. 


A Book that is causing considerable attention is 
DOCTOR GREY. 
By STEPHEN ANDREW. 


“The book is decidedly one to read ; it is clever, truthful, and written with 
sense and feeling.” —Glode. 

‘* Stephen Andrew has vision to see and power to express the ergamic nature 
of men and things.”—Hotsrook Jackson in Black and White. 


By the same Author. 


THE SERPENT AND THE CROSS. 


READY SHORTLY. 
KING PHILIP THE GAY. 
By REGINALD TURNER. Author of ‘‘ Imperial Brown,” 
&e. 


THE MAN WITH THE RED BEARD. 
By DAVID WHITELAW. Author of ‘‘ Princess Galva, &c.” 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. At all Libraries. 
HAVE YOU SEEN “THE POPINJAY”? 
If so, read the Story of the Play. 

At all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 1s. net. 


Also in preparation a Theatre Edition of the Story of the Latest Suecess at 
the New Theatre, Illustrated with Plates of Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred 
Terry, and scenes from the play. Full Persian Yapp, 2s. 6d. net. 


GREENING & CO. Ltd., 91, St. 


Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS and the COLLECTION of 
HORN BOOKS of the late SIR JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.S., P.S.A., &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street,Strand, 
W.C., on Wednesday, March 15, and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
‘VVALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS, Illuminated Hore and Antiphonaria, Early 
English Manuscripts, Illuminated Oriental Manuscripts, Letters and Papers of White 
of Selborne,the COLLECTION of HORN BOOKS of the lateSIR JOHN EVANS, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., P.S.A., &c. ; Early and Rare Shakesperean Quartos and Folios ; 
Rare and Unique American Historical Tracts chiefly relating to Virginia ; Produc- 
tions of the Early English Presses, including Caxton’s Chronicles, 1480; a series of 
the First Editions of the Writings of Swinburne ; French Illustrated Books of the 
XVII Ith Century; a Fine Set of the Sporting M ine ; Autograph Letters, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, March 20, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), comprising Portraits in mezzotint 
and stipple by celebrated engravers, after Sir J. Reynolds, J. Hoppner, G. Romney, 
R. Cosway, Sir G. Kneller, Sir A. Vandyck, Sir T. Lawrence, and others ; 
Sporting Prints in colours, including a very fine set of Portraits of Celebrated 
Running Horses, by and after J. Whessell, printed in colours; Fancy Subjects 
of the English School, by F. Bartolozzi, J. R. Smith, W. W. Ryland, R. Earlom, 
C. Knight, E. Scott, C. White, M. Ogborne, &c. ; Arundel Society Publications ; 
Small Portraits, by different engravers, suitable for extra illustrating ; Coloured 
Caricatures; Line Engravings by English and Foreign engravers; English and 
other Views, &c. ; and a Few Drawings, by J. Constable, S. Howitt, R. Dighton, 
Isaac Cruikshank, and others. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, March 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, including C. Lamb, S. T. 
Coleridge, Sir W. Scott, C. Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, G. Washington, Sir J. 
Reynolds, J. J. Rousseau, &c. ; proof sheets to ‘‘ Hints from Horace,” and 
‘*Observations upon an Article in Blackwood’s Magazine,” with important 
corrections and additions in the autograph of Lord Byron; an interesting series of 
letters from the Earl of Beaconsfield to his sister; an extremely fine letter from 
Charlotte Bronté respecting an early offer of marriage ; musical manuscripts and 
scores, &c, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premis es at No. 


43 PICCADILLY, 


Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there, 
most of which are especially suited for NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Telephone: Mavrair 360r. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge, 


Advice, 
Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Le @ 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
‘Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
ammediately. 


THIS] WEEK’S} BOOKS— Continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beginner’s Book of Gardening, The (Harry Roberts). Lane. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Danger Zone of Europe, The (H. Charles Woods). Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Glory of the Almond Trees, The (Margarita Yates). Long. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Justice of the Peace, The, and his Functions on and off the 
Bench (By a Middlesex Magistrate). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 
L’ Angleterre D’Edouard VII. (Augustin Filon). Paris : D’ Art. 


5Sfrs. 
Land Problems and National Welfare (Christopher Turner). 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lay of Dolon, The (Alexander Shewan). Macmillan. 10s. net. 
Le Port de Paris (Francais Maury). Paris: Alcan. 3fr. 50. 


Letters from Fleet Street. Palmer. 5s. net. 

Modern Tendencies and Old Standards in Musical Art. Reeves. 
6s. 

New Evidences in Psychical Research (J. Arthur Hill). Rider. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Ocean Empire : its Dangers and Defence, The (Gerard Fiennes). 


Treherne. 6s. net. 
Party System, The (Hilaire Belloc). Swift. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Pie-Powder,” being Dust from the Law Courts (By a Circuit 


Tramp). Murray. 5s. net. 
Print Restoration and Picture Cleaning (Maurice James Gunn), 
Gill. 6s. 6d. net. 


Reminiscences of Kimberley (Louis Cohen). Bennett. 6s. 


Silence of the Moon, The (Henry Law Webb.) Lane. 43. 6d. 
net, 

Siren Land (Norman Douglas). Dent. 6s. net. 

Social Adjustment (Scott Nearing). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 


What America is Doing (Annette M. B. Meakin). 
Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net. 

Woman and Labour (Olive Schreiner). 
net. 


Reviews AND Macaztnes ror Feprvuary.—The Celtic Review, 
2s, 6d.; The Round Table. For March.—The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; the English Review, 6d.; The Empire Review, 
6d.; The Treasury, 6d. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; Century Maga- 
zine, 1s. 4d. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS 
Special Articles on 


THE SOYA BEAN : 


A Chance for British Capital. 
By W. WICHERLEY. 


CURRENT RESEARCH. 
By H.E. POTTS, M.Sc. 


THE CAAMANO TENGUEL ESTATE. 
AND 


Notes on Markets, Meetings & Outputs: 


Edinburgh : 


Fisher Unwin. 


8s. 6d. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Collis Browne's 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
ef SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHCZA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 
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** JOHN LONG'S Novels are read by | 
everybody who is anybody.'’"— Madame | 


JOHN POPULAR NOVELS 


ESSRS, JOHN LONG’S Novels are the great successes of the Season. Nearly 

all are in Second Editions, and some even in Third and Fourth Editions; 

whilst one, namely, “Theo,” by a Peer, is now in a Sixth Edition. It is a well- 
known fact that there is always something new and startling in a JOHN LONG 
NOVEL, and this important characteristic is not absent from the present Novels. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


A REAPER OF THE WHIRLWIND - Violet Tweedale 
THE MATING OF ANTHEA ““iisscs' Arabella Kenealy 
PATRICIA OF PALL MALL = Curtis Yorke 
THE DIARY OF MY HONEYMOON = Lady X 
DEMETRIUS AND DAISY =- = Evelyn Mountjoy 
THEO - By a Peer, Author of “The Hard Way” 
THE INEVITABLE MARRIAGE - Dorothea Gerard 
THE OTHER WIFE = = = Olivia Ramsey 
THE TESTAMENT OF JOHN HASTINGS 
A. C. Fox-Davies 
A COMPLEX LOVE AFFAIR = James Blyth 
THE WOMAN IN THE FIRELIGHT Oliver Sandys 
CREATURES OF CLAY = W. Teignmouth Shore 
A PRIESTESS OF HUMANITY Mrs. Stanley Wrench 
MIDSUMMER MORN) - = = R. H. Forster 
A HOUSEHOLD SAINT 2 =  Jerrard Syrett 
OFF THE MAIN ROAD = Victor L. Whitechurch 
THE GATES OF THE PAST Thomas Hunter Vaughan 
ISOLA -= 5 = = = = Alice M. Diehl 
THE ESSENCE OF LIFE = Evelyn Alexander 
SOUL OF THE SNOWS = = D. H. Dennis 
THE DAVOSERS - = : = D. Brandon 
THE LION OF LYDBORO’ 
W. Willmott-Dixon (Thormanby) 
HAZEL GRAFTON Mary S. Crawford (Coragh Travers) 
VICTIMISED = Colonel Charles Edward Basevi 
PETER OF GUNNEROY = = May Forsyth | 
A PARISIAN PRINCESS - Frankfort Sommerville | 
THE STRENGTH OF EVAN MEREDITH R. Penley | 


*,* KINDLY WRITE FOR JOHN LONC’S CENERAL CATALOCUE, JUST OUT. 
it is a most interesting production. 


Lonpon : JOHN LONG, Ltp., 12, 13, AnD 14 Norris STREET, HAYMARKET 
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Politios 
Literature 
Fiction 


BYSTANDER 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTinc, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 


LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFour, Lorp LANSDOWNE, 
Lorp RosEBERY, Lorp Curzon, and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the ‘‘Saturday ” 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


Price 6d. ; by post 7d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Is Auction Bridge a Gamble ? 
Is it a better Game than Ordinary Bridge? 
If so, in what does its superiority consist ? 


Is Auction Bridge making headway 
against Bridge ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in 


“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Order ‘** Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (3/6 net), 
or get a copy (3/9 post free) direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SOUTHERN ALBERTA LAND. 


BRILLIANT FUTURE ANTICIPATED. 
FIRST DIVIDEND ANNOUNCED. 


The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Southera Alberta Land 
Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at Salisbury House, London Wall, 
E.C., Major-General Sir KR. B. Lane, K.C.V.O., C.B. (the Chairman), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that they were now, he trusted, rapidly passing out of the development 
stage, but during the past year, as in 1909, tie outgoings had all been 
practically on construction account. From the accounts the shareholders 
would see that their property now stood in the balance sheet at a cost of 
£371,868, represented by 406,000 acres of land, of which about 50 per cent. was 
irrigable. Other capital expenditure included irrigation works, equip- 
ments, and improvements, and sundry expenditure on experimental farm, 
etc., amounting to £367,800. Live stock and sundry debtors amounted to 
£42,000, and investments and cash at bank a further £171,500, so it would 
be seen that the Company had ample funds in hand to carry on its work. 
The authorised capital of the Company was £700,000, of which £400,000 
had been issued, the balance being held in reserve against option certifi- 
cates, which entitled the holders to subscribe for the unissued shares at 30s. 
per share, on or before 30 June, 1912, From the present outlook they might 
reasonably assume that the whole of those options would eventually be 
exercised, thus bringing the Company a further £450,000. 

A SATISFACTORY SALE. 

Land sales account was explained by sundry sales of town lots in Suffield, 
of which £4,695 was shown in respect of deferred payments. As this was 
the only sale made during the past financial year, the directors had not 
considered it advisable to bring it into a profit and loss account, as, at 
the end of the present year, the question of valuing the whole of the Com- 
pany’s lands and assets would have to be carefully considered in order to 
arrive at a basis of profit for future sales. Shareholders would remember 
that at the last meeting they were told that the Board had under con- 
sideration a scheme by which a large block of their land might be sold 
with a view to helping people to settle in the country. He was glad to say 
that the negotiations were completed in January, and that they were able 
to dispose of a block of 64,000 acres to the Canadian Wheat Lands Com- 
pany, together with an option on a further 56,000 acres. The profits on this 
sale were available for dividends, but in view of the necessity for re- 
valuing the whole of the assets and undertaking of the Cempany when the 
capital expenditure in connection with their irrigation works was completed, 
the directors had for present purposes to assume an approximate figure of 
profits. After allowing on a liberal scale for the cost of the land and the 
irrigation thereof, the profit on the sale of those lands should amount to 
approximately 40 per cent. on the present issued capital of the Company. 
This was not all immediately available for dividends, as under the sale 
contract part of it was payable in deferred instalments. Further, they 
had thought it advisable to reinvest some of the profits in the undertaking 
itself, as they were confident that great success would be made and con- 
siderable further profits should accrue to them as shareholders in the 
Wheat Lands Company. He might also say that some of the profits of 
this sale had already been reinvested in the purchase of about 29,000 acres 
of Hudson’s Bay lands at satisfactory prices, which, with the School lands 
bought last year, put them in possession of practically the whole of the 
land within their boundaries. 

A Susstantrat Cash Prorit. 

The net result was, therefore, that they had secured a substantial profit in 
cash ; they retained a large interest in the lands, from which they expected 
to make increased profits in the future, and they had still to receive further 
profits in the shape of deferred instalments. The Board had satisfied them- 
selves that these profits, after making a liberal allowance on capital account, 
were sufficient to allow them to put the Company on a dividend-paying basis— 
(Hear, hear)—and although they would have preferred to delay the payment 
of the dividend for a further twelve months, so that they might have a 
complete profit and loss account before them, at the same time they realised 
that the shareholders had had to wait patiently during the period of con- 
struction. They proposed, therefore, as a start to put the Company on a 
10 per cent. basis, and to pay an interim dividend of 1s. per share, free of 
income tax. They had no doubt that as the e:tate developed, as they 
expected it would, they would be able to largely increase the rate after 
this year. To give option holders an opportunity of sharing in that distri- 
bution, the dividend would be payable early in May to all on the register 
on April 21. He might mention that the Company by its concession had to 
dispose of its lands by the year 1921, and from the way values were ad- 
vancing in Southern Alberta, he thought that some of the last blocks 
of their land would realise very much higher prices than he now cared to 
prophesy. The present values were, dry land $20 and irrigated land $35. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought the shareholders would agree with the Board 
that the results so far were satisfactory, especially in showing that calcula- 
tions as to the amount of irrigable land on their property had been well 
founded. He might say that, in round figures, 200,000 acres out of their 
holding of 400,00@ acres were now irrigable. Both Mr. Grenfell and 
himself had made an inspection of the Company's property in the autumn, 
and practically went over the whole ground. 

A Great UNDERTAKING. 

The construction was, he knew, a great undertaking, but when he saw 
all that had been done he was really astonished, not only at the magnitude of 
the scheme, but at the amount of thought, foresight, energy, and strict 
supervision that had been expended on it by Messrs. McGregor and Grace. 
The great object he had, besides inspecting the Southern Alberta property, 
was to convince himself as far as possible that the reports of the results of 
irrigation in Southern Alberta were not painted in too attractive and gaudy 
colours, and he could assure the shareholders that such reports were not 
exaggerated. He visited the demonstration farm of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and saw most plainly and unmistakably what the effect of placing 
water on the splendid soil of Southern Alberta would do. The growth of 
cereals and vegetables was astonishing. He also inspected farms sold by the 
Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company, where the growth of everything 
was equally remarkable; but the most striking thing was the successful 
cultivation of alfalfa, which, no doubt, would prove the most valuable of 
all crops grown in Southern Alberta. The alfalfa land which he saw could 
not now be purchased under $150 per acre. 

Tipe OF IMMIGRATION. 

The Chairman then spoke of the tide of immigration that was pouring 
into Alberta both from the Mother-world and from the States, and of the 
demand that was being experienced by the Canadian Pacific Railway for 
its ready-made farms by experienced agriculturists. Immigration last 
year to Southern Alberta, he said, was on an unprecedentedly large scale, and 
there was every likelihood of its being greatly exceeded during the present 
year. The Board’s desire was to attract the best class of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom to serve under the flag. In conclusion he assured 
the shareholders that the Board were more than ever impressed with the 
really enormous future of the Company: its potentialities were constantly 
becoming more evident, and their great obiect was to take advantage, 
for the shareholders, of such undoubted possibilities 

Mr. J. D. McGregor (managing director in Canada) gave details of the 
irrigation works and the supply of water, which, he said. was ample for 
heir purposes. They had a great asset in their lake, which was 274 miles 
long, and for half the distance 24 miles wide and 40 ft. deep. The lake 
contained water sufficient for one year, and probably two. They were now 
starting to supply water, for which application was made by other land- 
owners, and they would make a good profit from that source. On the 
irrigated lands alfalfa would be principally sown. The rush to the towns 
in this district started this year, and the population was growing rapidly. 
Manufacturers were attracted by the supply of natural gas, and mills and 
manufactories were springing up on all hands, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed for registration with the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies as required by Section 80 of the Companies (Consolidation) 


Act, 
‘ine’ SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENED on FRIDAY, March 10, and will 


CLOSE on TUESDAY, March 14, at 10 o'clock a.m. 


CULLODEN TEA AND RUBBER 


Investment Company Limited. 
Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


CAPITAL - - - £250,000 


Divided into 250,000 Shares of £r each. 

'Prasen* Is ue of 230,000 Share:, of which 70.000 are taken by 
the Vendor in part pavment, leaving a balance of 160,000 whic 
ere now offered fur Subscription at par. 

* Payable—as. 6d. per Share on Application; 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment: 
5s. per Share One month after Allotment ; 5s. per Share Two months after. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES DOUGLAS FLETCHER, Esq., Rosehaugh, Ross-shire, N.B. (Chairman 
of Rosehaugh Tea and Rubber Co., Ltd.). 
ARTHUR ANTHONY BAUMANN, Esq., 44 Hyde Park Square, London, W. 
(Director of Kapar Para Rubber Estates, Lid.). 
EVAN NORTH BURTON MACKENZIE, Esq, Kilcoy Castle, Killearnan, 
Ross-shire, N.B. 
EROKERS—Messrs. W. I. CARR, SONS & TOD, 22 Finch Lane, E.C. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. STILEMAN & NEATE, 16 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
BA’ KERS -LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 94 and gs Great 
Tower Street, B.C. (Head Office: 5 Princes Street, and Branches). 
AUDITORS—Messrs. LEAKE & CO., 25 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICE — ROSEHAUGH TEA AND RUBBER 
-CO., LTD., Mincing Lane House, 59 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to carry on the business of an Investment and 
Financial Company, and particularly to acquire from Mr. James Fletcher, herein- 
after called ‘the Vendor,” the Shares in Tea and Rubber Companies enumerated 
hereafter at the prices below stated. ; 

Experience bas now ascertained that on good Rubber Estates in Ceylon and 
Malaya a production of 400 Ibs. of Rubber per acre = annum may be looked for 
when the trees are in full bearing. It is anticipated that the collection of Brazilian 
and African Rubber would become unprofitable if the price should fall to 3s. per Ib., 
and as, on all well managed estates in the East, the cost of Rubber should not 
exceed 1s. a lb., there would still remain a profit of 2s. a lb. It should also be 
borne in mind that if Rubber should fall to this price, it would probably be applied 
to many uses for which it is at present too expensive. 

The following Shares to be acquired by the Company are fully paid up :-— 


_ From these particulars it is possible to estimate fairly accurately the probable 
dividends from each Company when the Estates are in fall bearing if an aes of 
Rubber should fall to 3s.a lb. At present Rubber is selling at about ys. per lb. and 
any decrease in price should be counterbalanced by the increased uctions, 

The Dividends from the Shares so to be acquired by this Company in the Com- 
panies mentioned should amount to about £20,000 for 1911, and ly increase 
as the Estates come into bearing and for 1915 with the price of Rubber at 3s. per 
Ib. they should amount to about £30,000. 

20,000 Shares are held in reserve for future Working Capital if required. 

All Dividends paid or payable on the Shares after rst March, rgt1, will belong 
to the Congeny,, Sat the Vendors will be entitled to interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum on the price payable to them from that date to the date of the completion of 
the 

he M d of A jation of the Company, with the names, addresses 
and descriptions of the signatories, and the number of Shares subscribed for by 
them respectively, is printed at the end of the Prospectus, and is to be deemed to 
form part of it. There are no founders’, or , or deferred shares in the 
Company. 

The Articles of Association of the Company provide that the share qualification 
of a Director, other than the first Directors thereof (who do not require any qualifi- 
cation) shall be the holding of £500 or upwards of the nominal share capital of the 
Company. 

The provision in the Articles of Association as to the remuneration of the Direc- 
tors are as follows :— 

“‘gr. The Directors shall be paid for their services out of the funds of the Com- 
pany at the following rates, free of income-tax, that is to say, the Chairman for the 
time being at the rate of £300 per annum, and each of the other Directors at the 
rate of £200 per annum.” 

‘104. Subject to the terms of any agreement, the remuneration of a Managing 
Director, in addition to his remuneration as a Director, shall from time to time be 
fixed by the Directors and may be by way of salary or commission, or participation 
in profits, or by any or all of these modes.” 

“*r14. If any Director, being willing, shall be called upon te perform extra 
services or to makc any special exertions in going to or residing in seme state or 
country or place which is not his usual place of residence, or otherwise for any of the 
Sm pe of the Company, the Company-may remunerate such Director either by a 

xed sum or by a percentage of profits or otherwise as may be determined by the 
Directors, and such remuneration may be either in addition to er in substitution for 
the remuneration above provided.” 

The Articles (Clause 106) also give the Directors power “‘ To give to any officer 
or other person employed by the Company a Commission on the profits ef any par- 
ticular busi or ion, or share in the general profits of the Company, such 
oy or share of profits to be treated as part of the working expenses of the 

mpany.’ 

“118. The Directors from time to time and at = in may establish any local 


such local board or any managers or agents, and may fix their remuneration.” 

No amount in cash or shares is payable for goodwill. eas , 

No amount has so far been paid as commission for subscribing or agreeing to 
subscribe or procuring or equene to procure subscriptions for amy shares in or 
deb of the Company, but it is proposed that the minimum subscription shall 
pb Fg a commission of 4 per cent. and « per cent. on the nominal 
amount of the 


The said Agreement and the Articles of Association contain a clause to the 
following effect which shall be d d to be din this Prosp “* The basis 


on which the Company is established is that the Company shall acquire the shares 
referred to in the said Agreement on the terms therein set forth and at the price 
therein stated (which has been fixed by the vendor), and that the vendor is to be 
one of the three first Directors of the Company and that the third ef such first 
Directors shall be nominated by the vendor and accordingly no objection shall be 
taken nor shall the validity of the said Ag t peached om the ground that 
the vendor as promuter and director stands in a fiduciary relation tewards the 

pany or any of its shareholders, or that he being one of the first directors of the 
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Grand Central Ceylon Rubber} 
Estates Company, Limited......... 


Ceylon 24,000 1/16th = 25,500 
Kintyre Tea Estates Company, | | } 


| 64,000 | £210,000 


The final dividends for r910 on the shares of Rosehaugh Tea and Rubber Co 
Ltd., Kapar Para Rubber Estates, Ltd., and Ulu Rantau Rubber Estates Co., 
Ltd., will be paid about April or May next. 

Under the Contract below referred to, the price at which this Company will 
acquire these holdings is the sum of £210,000, of which one-third will be paid in 
cash, one-third in Shares, and one-third in cash or Shares. 

Particulars are given below of the capital, acreage (Rubber and Tea) and divi- 
dends of the five Companies in question. 

ROSEHAUGH TEA AND RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED.—The 
planted acreage shows :—2.399 acres Tea only; 310 acres and Cocoanuts. 
1,971 acres Tea interplanted with Rubber. 4,236 acres Rubber only.—Total 
acreage 8,916 acres. 

The crops for 1910 were 1,385,000 Ibs. Tea and 410,000 lbs. Rubber. The 
estimated crops for 191 are 1,384,002 lbs. Tea and 567,000 Ibs. Rubber. The issued 
Capital of this Company is 180,000 6 per cent. £1 Preference Shares, and 308,931 £t 
Ordinary Shares, all of which Shares are fully paid. For 1909 a dividend of 20 per 
cent. was paid. For the year 1910 an interim dividend of 10 per cent. was paid in 
January, whilst a final dividend will be paid in April or May next. 

KAPAR PARA RUBBER ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED.—The acre- 
age is 2,491 acres Rubber only. The crop for 1910 was 169,000 Ibs. The estimated 
crop for 1910 is 335,000 lbs. The issued Capital of this Company is 65,000 €1 Shares 
fully paid, and 4,092 Shares on which 2s. has been paid. An Interim Dividend of 
20 per cent. on the paid up Capital was paid in October, 1910, and a final dividend 
will be paid for 1910 in April, 1911. 

ULU RANTAU RUBBER ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. —The 
cultivated area is 700 acres, all under rubber. Tapping commenced towards the 
close of 1909, and the crop for 1910 was 65,000 lbs. The estimated crop for rg1t is 
100,000 Ibs. An interim Dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid for 19% and a final 
Dividend will be paid about April, r9t1. The issued Capital of this Company is 
£29,954 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each fully paid and 3 000 Shares ros. paid. 

GRAND CENTRAL CEYLON RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED. The 
acreage planted is:—12,49r Rubber only; 595 Tea interplanted with Rubber.— 

Total acreage 13,086 5 
with 5,945 acres of land in reserve. The issued Capital of this Company is 
1,225,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 1,013,211 are fully paid and 
211,789 are paid up tothe amount of 7s. 6d. per Share. This Company includes six 
well-known rubber estates, but as the combination was only effected in July, 1910, 
no accounts have as yet been presented to the Shareholders. The estimated output 
taken from the prospectus is as follows : 
400,000 Ibs. Rubber. 


1911 
1gi2 eee ose 900,000 ,, ” 
1913 evs 1,800,000 ,, 
1914 2,500,C00 4, 
1915 eee eee 3,000,0.0 ,, ” 


KINTYRE TEA ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED. The acreage is 
shown as follows :—891 acres Tea only. 368 acres Tea only interplanted with Rub- 
ber. 453 acres Tea only Rubber only.—Total acreage 1,712. 

For the year ended June 30th, r1g1o, the crops secured were 449,237 Ibs. Tea and 
24,479 Ibs. Rubber, whilst 18,500 lbs. of Rubber have been harvested for six months 
to December 1910. 

The issued Capital of this Company is :—20,000 5 per cent. Preference Shares of 
41 each fully paid ; 45,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each fully paid ; total, 63,000. 

The net profit for twelve months to June 30th, 1910, was £10,775 11s. 5%. from 
«which a Dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. was paid on the Or Shares. 


Company sui s do not constitute an independent board, and every member 
of the oe present and future, is to be deemed to have joined the Company 
on this 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may p d to allotment 
as fixed by the Articles of Association is at least 10 per cent. of the Shares offered 
for subscription, but the Directors will not, in fact, proceed to allotment of any 
Shares now offered for subscription unless 1:0,000 Shares (which it is proposed to 
have underwritten at a commission of 4 per cent. in cash and 1 per cent. overriding 
Commission) are subscribed and the sums payable on appiication for the same have 
been paid to and received by the Company. 

The amount of the preliminary expenses, including stamps on tramsfers of the 
securities, to purchased by the Company as aforesaid, is estimated at £9,250, 
and these will ultimately be payable by the Company. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and the above- 
mentioned Contract or the copies thereof may be inspected at the offices of the 
Solicitors to the Company, at any time between the hours of 12 and 4 on any day 
eoert Saturdays and Sundays prior to the closing of the Sub-criptien List. 

A brokerage of 3d. per Share will be paid by the Company on Shares applied for 
and allotted upon applications bearing the stamps of Brokers and appreved Agents. 

Application will in due course be made for a London Stock Exchange quotation. 

Application for Shares should be made on the form accompanying this Pro- 
spectus and sent to the Company's Bankers, together with the deposit of 2s. 6d. per 

hare payable on application. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where a less 
number of Shares is allotted than that applied for, the surplus will be credited in 
reduction of the amount payable on allotment, and any balance will be returned. 
Failure to pay any instalment when due will render previous payments liable to 

feiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained from the 
Company’s Bankers, Solicitors and Auditors. 

Dated 7th March, rgrr. 


CULLODEN TEA AND RUBBER INVESTMENT CO., LTD., 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of CULLODEN TEA AND RUBBER INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £.....:00-0.:++++ » being a 
deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on application for .................Shares of £1 each in the 
above Company, I request that you will allot to me that number of Shares, and I 
hereby agr e to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted to me 
upon the terms of the Prospectus of the Company, dated the 7th March, rgrr, and 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and I undertake to pay the amount 
due on allotment, and the balance as provided by the said Prospectus, and au 
you to register me as the holder of the 


Name in full...... 
(Please state if Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


Date 
Usual Signature .... 
To be writien distinctly. 


it 
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AILSA PAIGE = A Romance 


of Love and War. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


Crown 8vo. 500 pages. [Ready 16th March. 6s. 

A romantic story of the influence of a strong, passionate, uplifting 
love on the lives of a wondrous woman and a vigorous man. 

This book contains not only the striking pictures of fashionable 
life for which Mr. Chambers is famous, but through it all there 
runs a theme of noblest patriotism, animating the vivid, graphic 
pictures of the grim fighting in the American Civil War. 


The Husband’s Story 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


A book that every woman ought to read. It is a faithfully true 
picture of the social climber who starts as a tradesman’s daughter 
and becomes a leader in English and American society. A clean, 
stra'ghtforward novel with a story interesting from beginning to end. 


ALONG THE ANDES AND 
DOWN THE AMAZON. 


By H. J. MOZANS. 

Profusely illustrated. Cloth, gilt top. Royal 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. 

This new book of travel forms the companion volume to ‘* Up 
the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena.” Starting from Panama, 
the author journeyed to Ecuador and thence to Peru. From Peru 
he crossed the Andes to the Amazon and continued his journey 
down the great waterway to the coast. His volume gives a vivid 
picture of one of the most interesting sections of South America and 
puts before the reader a mass of information about Peru, Ecuador, 
Bogota and the countries of the Amazon. 


UP THE ORINOCO AND 


DOWN THE MAGDALENA. 
By H. J. MOZANS. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Standard says: ‘‘ This is a remarkably interesting book of 
travels through a region little known, and possessing that charm of 
ad in which works of the same description are occasionally 
eficient.” 


THE BIG GAME OF AFRICA. 
By RICHARD TJADER. 
8vo. Cloth. Illustrated with 300 photographs. 12s, 6d. net. 
The author has made many trips to Africa, knows the country 
intimately, and has studied very closely the characteristics of the 
big game which he has hunted. The book contains a chapter on 
the Ki Swahili trade language, which will be found of great value 
and interest to prospective travellers and hunters. 


DIAZ: MASTER OF MEXICO. 
By JAMES CREELMAN. 
Fullyjillustrated. Cloth 8vo. 442 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
The career of Porfirio Diaz has perhaps been more remarkable 
than that of any other ruler of the present day. Besides narrating 
the chief events in the life of this remarkable man, the book 
describes the evolution of the Mexico of 1848 into the Mexico of 


to-day. 
THE NEW NORTH. 


By AGNES DEANS CAMERON. 
Fully illustrated. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A vivid account of an intrepid woman’s travels in the Great 


Canadian North. 
THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. 
15s, net. 


867 pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

A Record of Events and Progress during 1910—The first volume 
of a series devoted to American affairs—scientific, historical, com- 
mercial, educational, sociological, literary and economic. In 
addition it deals with all important events in Great Britain and 
Europe, and is a complete record of the advance of science and 
human knowledge throughout the world. An indispensable work 
of reference for bankers, men of commerce, educationalists, muni- 
cipal authorities, librarians and all searchers for exact information. 
Full subject index and varivus cross references. 

COMPLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


__FROM GONSTABLE’S LIST 


‘* The distinction of Butler was that he was 
the one man in South Africa who saw both 
the political and military sides of the problem, 
the one man whose advice, had it been taken, 
would have prevented our military disasters.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


SIR 
WILLIAM 


BUTLER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 16s. net. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


“There 


is no need now to vindicate 
Sir William Butler. He emerges as the one 
man in authority in South Africa who 
possessed a clear view of the magnitude of 
the task which was being undertaken in 
blindness.... He was more either than 
soldier or penman—he was a great public 
servant who, whether right or wrong, was 
guided by his conception of duty.” 


Westminster Gazette. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


“Sir William Butler was perhaps the most 
extraordinary personality in the British Army 
of the last fifty years, He had Cato’s love 
for defeated causes, but it was his destiny as a 
soldier always to be fighting on the side of the 
big battalions. He was the very perfect gentle 
knight of medizval chivalry; in practical 
modern life, however, he was doomed to be a 
helpless organiser of stockjobbers’ wars.” 

Daily News. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


“Vivid portraits of men whom Butler has 
met ; picturesque descriptions of scenery; terse, 
vigorous criticisms of policies and schemes, 
such as are only possible to a man who has 
practised himself in the literary art.... 
Amongst many brilliantly executed portraits 
in these pages there is one of Wolseley. ... 
He is quite unsparing in his exposure of the 


delays and circumlocutions of the War Office.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


“None can resist the fascinating matter 
and style of the autobiography as a whole... . 
There are incidents, grim and comic, that will 
grip the memory. Who could forget Sir 
William Butler’s narrative of that time when 
he was laid out for dead of fever in West 
Africa; how the sheet was placed over him, 
and long after he heard men disputing whether 


he really was dead ?”— Pall Malt Gazette. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


... @ considered, well-proportioned narra- 
tive; amplified by candid statements of the 
author’s hopesand fears, reasonsand prejudices, 
likes and dislikes; sweetened by the humour 
that failed him only in the last of his trials ; 
marred occasionally by partisanship too 
ardent to be generosgs, but elevated throughout 
by the evidenceof high principle and chivalrous 


courage.”— Morning Post. 
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